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INDIAN SUMMER. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





All around me, every bush and tree 
Say Autumn’s here, and Winter soon will 
be, 
Who snows his soft white sleep and silence 
over all. 


The birch, most shy and ladylike of trees, 
Her poverty, as best she may, retrieves, 
And hints at her foregone gentilities 
With some saved relics of her wealth of 
leaves. 
The swamp-oak, with his royal purple on, 
Glares red as blood across the sinking sun, 
As one who proudlier to a falling fortune 
cleaves. 


He looks a sachem, in red blanket rapt, 
Who, ’mid some council of the sad-garbed 
whites, 
Erect and stern, in his own memories lapt, 
With distant eye broods over other sights, 
Sees the hushed wood the city’s flare replace, 
The wounded turf heal o’er the railway’s 
trace, 
And roams the savage Past of his un- 
dwindled rights. 


The red-oak, softer grained, yields all for 
lost, 
And, with his crumpled foliage stiff and 
dry, 
After the first betrayal of the frost, 
Rebuffs the kiss of the relenting sky. 
The chestnuts, lavish of their long-hid gold, 
To the faint Summer, beggared now and old, 
Pour back the sunshine hoarded ‘neath 
her favoring eye. 


The ash her purple drops forgivingly 
And sadly, breaking not the general hush; 
The maple-swamps glow like a sunset sea, 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate flush ; 
All round the wood’s edge creeps the skirt- 
ing blaze 
Of bushes low, as when, on cloudy days, 
Ere the rain falls, the cautious farmer 
burns his brush. 





-_--— ——_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Special attention is invited this week 
to the prospectus of the WomMAN’s Jouk- 
NAL for 1898, and the fine store of attrac- 
tive articles promised for every number. 
Each subscriber now has an opportunity 
of securing the paper at a reduced price 
by a little effort in adding to our sub- 
scription list. This offer ought to result 
in a large increase of subscribers. 





-_-- 








| Mrs. 


Michigan are on the programme, in addi- 


tion to Miss Anthony and other prominent | 


national workers. Free entertainment is 
offered to all visitors, if they will send 
notice in advance to Mrs. Emily B. Ketch- 
am, 347 Bowery Street, Grand Rapids, 
All readers of the JouRNAL are invited to 
share the hospitality of the city. 


—_—- — 


A conference of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Association Hall, 155 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill., on Nov. 19-20, with morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening sessions. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Mary G. 
Hay and many Illinois women will speak. 
Day sessions free; evening sessions, ad- 
mission 25 cents, reserved seats 50 cents. 
A brilliant program has been prepared, 
with a most attractive list of subjects. 


—— © wee - -— 


At the single tax luncheon, Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston, last Saturday afternoon, 
there were present among invited guests 
and other friends of woman suffrage the 
following: Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, pres- 
ident Mass. W.S. A., Henry b. Blackwell 
and Alice Stone Blackwell, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. John 
L. Bates, Mr. and Mrs. Barthold Schles- 
inger, Prince Kropotkin, Rev. Robert V. 
Ely, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. O. Ernst, Representative 


| J. J. Myers, Rev. Charles G. Ames and 


Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Rev. B. Fay Mills, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F,. Pitman, Mrs. 
George A. Page, E. H. Clement, of the 
Transcript, Mr. M. C, Ayres of the Adver 
tiser, and Miss Ayres, Frank J. Garrison, 
Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison, Miss Agnes 
Garrison, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Oscar Norris, Dr. Caroline A. 
Hastings, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mr. 
Fletcher Dobyns, Miss Cora A, Benneson, 
Miss Ida E. Hall, Dr. Mary A. Smith, Dr. 
“mma Culbertson, Mrs. Carrie Anders, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sylvanus Smith, Miss H. E 
Turner, Mr. J. B. Morrison, Miss M. M. 
Gilbert, Miss Gertrude Jacobs, Rev. W. 
B. Mackenzie, Mr. William E. Haskel, 
Emma Walker Batcheller, Miss 
Helen Eastman, Rev. George L. Perin. 


> 


A memorial service for Mrs. Webster, 
of Hyde Park, Mass., will be held on 
Monday, Nov. 15, at 2.30 P. M., at the 
home of Mrs. E. I. Humphreys, 19 Cleve- 
land Street. A touching incident of Mrs. 
Webster’s last illness was her dying re- 
quest to her friend Mrs. Gosse, to promise 
that she would always work for suffrage, 
and never let the Hyde Park League cease 
to exist till equal suffrage was won. Her 
friend gave the promise, and means to 
keep it. So we may well say of this true 
and devoted friend of equal rights, that 
she, ‘being dead, yet speaketh ” 

-_—--_ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. was held Tuesday afternoon at 
3 Park Street. There was a good attend- 
ance in spite of the rain. In the absence 
of Mrs. Livermore, Miss Blackwell pre- 
sided. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
gave an original and extremely interest- 
ing talk on **The Economic Basis of the 
Woman Question.”’ Questions and a dis- 
cussion followed. Every one felt that it 
was one of the most delightful and inter- 
esting Fortnightlies of the series. 








——_? 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


Miss Harriet L. Kilbourne, who recently 
passed the stringent examination for ad- 
mittance to the Berkshire bar, is the first 
woman to apply for and gain entrance to 


| don’t wonder that~the legal dignitaries 








were afraid to admit her to the bar, for 
fear her attractive appearance might have 
undue weight with the juries.” 

Mrs. Carpenter, who was admitted to 
the New York bar last June, has been 
commissioned anotary public. She holds 
the position of legal adviser in the Na- 
tional Society of New England Women. 

F. M. A. 


-_——_ 


WOMEN NOTARIES IN BOSTON. 








The Massachusetts Legislature passed 
an act in 1883, by which the governor, 
with the advice and consent of the council, 
was authorized to appoint women who 
were attorneys-at-law to administer oaths, 
take depositions and acknowledgments of 
deeds; women so appointed to be desig- 
nated in their commissions as special 
commissioners. June 3, 1896, the office 
was extended to women who might not be 
attorneys-at-law. 

The Boston Daily Globe has found six 
of these “special commissioners” in Bos- 
ton, of whom only one, Miss Mary Corbett, 
is an attorney-at-law. Miss Corbett, who 
gained her admission to the bar last spring, 
still pursues her duties as teacher at the 
Frothingham School, and says she means 
to do so until she can secure just the 
kind of an office she wants. Her name, 
however, stands with her brother's over 
the entrance to a Charlestown law office. 

Miss Sethenia E. Hackett, another of 
the six, is still studying law, but has 
already received her appointment, 

Miss Blanche |. Brackett is a commis- 
sioner in four States, She is with Charles 
Hall Adams, himself a universal com- 
missioner, in so far as it is possible for an 
American to be. Miss Brackett’s princi- 
pal work is in making out passports and 
taking depositions. In the former work 
the keen eye and accurate descriptive 
powers of a woman are likely to be of 
especial value. 

Miss Hallie A. Pickering, formerly a 
newspaper woman, had petitioned long 
before the ‘tact extending the power to 
women not attorneys-at-law’’ was passed. 
She was the first woman appointed after 
the act. Miss Pickering is a legal steno- 
graphic reporter and finds the power of 
commissioner invaluable in her work, 
since many depositions come her way. 

Miss Sarah Hughes, an insurance agent, 
and 8. A. Gallagher, complete this list of 
six. 

—— -_-- 


RADCLIFFE AND HARVARD vs. BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY. 


A novel joint debate will take place in 
Perkins Hall, Nov. 18, between Radcliffe 
and Harvard Colleges on the one side and 
Boston University College of Liberal Arts 
and B. U. Law School on the other. 

The debate has many unique features 
and each side will have a large following. 
The debaters were appointed last June by 
Prof. Cummings of Harvard, by Dr. Bald- 
win of the College of Liberal Arts, and 
Dean Bennett of the B. U. Law School. 

The B. U. Law representative is T. H. 
tussell, Jr., cousin of the late W. E. Rus- 
sell. He isa Harvard A. B., and a mid- 
dler in the law school, and has won fo- 
rensic honors in the past. The College of 
Liberal Arts representative is Miss Grace 
Warde, speaker of the class of °97. Her 
oration last commencement in ‘Tremont 
Temple won great applause. 

Harvard will send Frank Hendrick, and 
Radcliffe Miss Amy Wood. The question 
to be discussed is 

Resolved, That American communities 
should adopt a permanent system of sup- 
plying work for their own unemployed. 

Mr. Russell and Miss Ward will support 
the affirmative; Miss Wood and Mr. Hen- 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND SINGLE TAX. 

The advocates of the single tax on 
land-values only, in accordance with their 
plan of bringing their principle pointedly 
before the advocates of all other reforms, 
entertained the officers and many dis- 
tinguished members of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association at a recep- 
tion and luncheon at the Hotel Vendome 
last Saturday afternoon. William Lloyd 
Garrison, president of the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League presided, and made 
the opening address. He introduced Mr. 
George Frank Stephens, of Philadelphia, 
as the principal speaker. Mr. Stephens 
was followed by Mr. ©. B. Fillebrown, 
treasurer of the League; afterwards ques- 
tions were asked by the audience and 
answered by Mr. Stephens. It was a 
noteworthy company and a brilliant social 
occasion. Mr. Garrison spoke as follows: 

Since the invitations to this dinner were 
issued, death has removed the great 
leader of the cause this League is organ- 
ized to serve. His sudden and dramatic 
ending, the universal expressions of re- 
spect and reverence which followed, the 
impressive services, the solemn night pro- 
cession amid the silent multitudes that 
thronged the streets, have made the past 
few days a season of mingled sorrow and 
exultation to the friends and lovers of 
Henry George. 

A memorial meeting would naturally 
have been in order at this time could the 
event have been foreseen, but better than 
personal tributes to this uplifted soul 
who spent himself for humanity, will be 
an increased effort to bring about the 
gospel he was sent to preach. 

When one remembers how few the 
years have been since the poor printe 
came to New York from the Pacific Coast, 
a stranger in the crowded city of wealth 
and misery, and notes how, without the 
aid of social position, of influences which 
appeal to the self-interest of men, and with 
the proverbially empty pocket of the re- 
former, his death has drawn out tributes 
from every quarter of civilization, itis a 
lesson of faith and hope to mankind. 

The Massachusetts Single ‘Tax League 


is glad to welcome its woman suffrage | 


guests, because it is an organization that 
recognizes the rights of women to equal 
participation with men in political action 
and the administration of government. 
In its propaganda it knows no sex dis- 


tinction, and counts among its most efti- | 


cient workers noble and devoted women. 
It stands among the small number of 
reformatory bovoies which have never 


given a dinner without the presence of | 


ladies. Unlike so many other societies, 
religious and secular, with much greater 
social pretensions, its members have never 
erected a barrier of cigars to shut out 
their wives and daughters, 

As Single Taxers we recognize and 
hail the steady advance of women on in- 
dustrial, social and political lines, as- 
sured that the time is near at hand when 
the citadel of prejudice will surrender, 
and the conceded ballot mark the success 
of a long fought and righteous cause. 

The burning questions of the day are 
social ones, for society, under the pres- 
sure of inventions, increased facility of 
production, rapid growth, extended suf- 
frage and other excellent symptoms of 
progress, discovers unlooked for and dis- 


couraging accompaniments which, if un- | 


checked’ threaten civilization itself. 

The body politic is suffering acutely 
from growing pains and is forced to be 
conscious and introspective. No longer 
self-forgetful, as in a time of national 
tumult, when absorbed by a single issue 
like American Slavery, it seeks to find 
out why larger political life brings with it 
deeper corruption; why enormous increase 


of wealth is matched with poverty that | 
in populous centres is the despair of phil- | 


anthropists; why, with the fresh revela- 
tions of human ingenuity in industrial 


pursuits, the problem of the unemployed, | 
and the sight of labor savagely contending | 


with itself in the form of strikes, are pos- 
sible in this day and generation. 
With the vote gained for women, these 


are the first questions which will chal- | 
lenge their intelligence and consideration, | 


However firm in the belief one may be 


that practice in voting is the best method | 


= a . . 
, TANT TINTS) 7 y 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss STELLA STRAIT has been reélected 
County Recorder of Bourbon County, Kan- 
sas, by a large majority. She has served 
the people to their entire satisfaction. 
“Aunt Repecca WISWELL, the oldest 
army nurse, and the oldest member of 
the Ladies’ Aid 
with the Soldiers’ Home at Chelsea, Mass., 


Association connected 


died recently at the age of ninety-one. 


Mrs. Mary Lower DicKkENSON sent in 
her resignation as president of the Wom- 
an’s National Council, at its recent meet- 
ing in Nashville. 


It was necessitated by 
illness, and accepted with regret. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall was elected to 
fill the vacaney. 


was 


Miss JANE Appams, of Hull House, 
addressed the Chicago Political Equality 
League on Nov. 6, on “Suffrage Among 
Working Women.” The Hull House 
Women’s Club gives the largest vote on 
school matters of any organization in the 
ward. A report of this address will be 
given next week. 

Miss A. 8. HuntINGTON, daughter of 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Huntington, Episco- 
palian bishop of Central New York, is 
elected school commissioner of Syracuse, 
N. Y., for two years, leading the ticket. 
(Dem.) She is active in charitable enter- 
prises, and a well known advocate of 
equal suffrage. She is the first woman to 
hold elective office in Syracuse. 


Miss BLEBYy, a member of the Board of 
Poor Law Guardians at Cardiff, in Wales, 
has been spending a few days in Boston. 
She took occasion to visit as many as she 
could of the poor-houses in this vicinity, 
and declares that the United States is far 
in advance of the mother country in its 
methods of caring for the poor. Paupers 
are much less numerous here, so that the 
Miss Bleby 
pronounced the poor-house of Malden 
“the most homelike’ she had ever seen. 
She sailed for England yesterday. 


question is less perplexing. 


Mrs. AlLIce RoGers Moore, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., read a paper on ‘‘Women 
| in Modern Industry,’’ before the Boston 

Business Woman's League, last week. In 
| closing, Mrs. Moore said: ‘*From the last 
report of the Labor Bulletin of the United 
States, in which is shown the rapid inva- 
sion of women into all the more intellect- 
ual pursuits, it is easily seen that it will 
| not be long before all of these questions 


which to-day are the sources of so much 
annoyance on account of their sex, will 


soon be a thing of the past, and women 


will be able to elect the most congenial 
pursuits for which their training and in 
fitted Moreover, 
their compensation will be in proportion 
to the faithfulness and excellence with 
| which’ they fulfil their tasks, simply be- 
cause it is justice.” 


telligence have them. 


Miss AntuoNny, in her address at the 
| New York State Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion last week, paid a high tribute to the 
hospitality shown to the National Council 
of Women atits recent meeting in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. She said: ‘*The National 
Council is a federation made up of so- 
cieties of all kinds of women, orthodox 
and unorthodox, Jews and Unitarians. 
Next year we shall have the Daughters 
of the Confederacy. We were given a 
The people of Nashville 


| warm welcome. 
flocked to the Fair grounds, and cheered 
and seemed to believe. As for the hos- 
pitality of that midland and inland city of 
the South, all of us agreed that we had 


never seen anything like it.” 
Dr. HELEN DeENsmoreE, of California 
and London, arrived at Chicago the other 





h Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at the recent | the legal circle in that section of Massa- | drick will take the negative. Evidently | of teaching people how to vote, itis no|day. She has been actively engaged in 
= a] so ta > a ‘ ’ 7 S | . 7 : ‘ 

A. A. W. meeting in Springfield, Mass., chusetts. Her success is the more notable | ‘‘the world moves.’’ less incumbent on those who are soon to| Mrs. Florence Maybrick’s case for four 
LTY gave interesting remininiscences, which | in view of the fact that the two other Saale satis tilincicnieienenin —_ oe — ap onal Ph egg years, and for the first time she expresses 

are published in full in this week’s candidates from Great Barrington, men, PRESS POINTS. poe cag nt nl ar as possible for the citi- hope that the unfortunate woman will 

Woman’s JouRNAL. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady | were unable to pass. Miss Kilbourne is a — Se ee cane that the advocates of | 800n be at liberty. In addition, John S. 
on. Stanton contributes another article on | native and resident of Great Barrington, The highest duty of every American the various movements for social regenera- | Smelling, of Australia, who had been in 

educated suffrage. Considerable space is and has been in the law office of Herbert | citizen is to vote; the next highest duty 'S | tion should try to arrest the attention and | London for two years, says that it will be 

devoted to the addresses of Messrs. Gar- | C. Joyner, for about four years, although | to go to the primary and take part in the | jnterest the minds of this great reserve | jut two months until Mrs. Maybrick is a 

rison and Stevens at the dinner given last | she has been reading Blackstone only | government of the organization which is de ts ee — free woman. Mrs. Densmore expressed 
— Saturday by the Single Tax League to the about two. She is an expert stenographer | to govern the State or country says Har- 7 — . oo i payee. +p aa | the belief that “It is but a matter of 

’ : Ater : to wall saad im te ’ ’ oe ,_ | Shall make their help a military necessity. | ; , ; 
rs Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- and typewriter. She = wen sane te ae, | oe ne ai. Cue-net of ae Amer In the jargon of disputes where men con- | weeks until this poor woman is free. 
ung. tion. has a winning personality, and is likely to | can citizens are women. tend more or less blindly, women are | Lord Russell has again taken up the case, 
. por score a success in her chosen profession. If a woman has the usual luck from the | 800n to become participants armed with | and he is using all his influence in behalf 
ed by Great preparations are making for the She will remain for the present in Mr. | time she is twenty-five years until forty, the weapon of the ballot. In Massachu- of Mrs. Maybrick. The petition signed 
i . . . Joyner’s offi ae ‘ setts they outnumber the men. That ‘ : 

National Suffrage Conference to be held | /oyner's oliice. she has a lot of babies at her heels, and they shall bring with them helpful knowl- | by 100,000 persons had no influence on 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 22 and 23, Miss Clara Brett Martin, Canada’s first | does not know what a moment of liberty edge as well as earnestness and zeal is a | the English courts at all, but now we 
— and it promises to be a notable event. | woman lawyer, was made a Bachelor of | jg, After the children are grown she is free | consummation devoutly to be wished. The | have not only the leading citizens but the 
good The St. Cecilia building, where the con- | Civil Law at the convocation of the Uni-| again, and her yearning to have a good | proper functions of government, the | main officials on our side. I feel sure 
two ference will be held, is the only great | versity of Toronto, last month. As she | time should be encouraged. If you have —  j a a en that she will soon be free.”” Dr. Dens- 

$ 8 : . é ) c C > Co - | 7" om” 
co., club house in the world owned by a| modestly walked down the aisle after- | an opportunity to throw a good time in ium. Guhasaaiions and single tax, without | ™ore and her husband went to California 
h. women’s musical club. It will seat 1,200 | wards, a don, who was standing near the | such a woman’s way, don’t neglect it.— | serious thought and clear understanding, | from Chicago, and expect to return to 
caoest. persons. Many representative women of | door, remarked to his companion, “I | Atchison Globe. (Consiaded on Second Pass) | England in about six weeks. 
) . 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND SINGLE TAX. 
(Concluded from First Page.) 
will seem an insoluble puzzle, a Babel of 
tongues, “contusion worse confounded,” 
This League has a message for you, It 
has not a vague, speculative, distant phil- 
osophy toanneunce, but a definite, practi- 


eal and instant gospel. It concerns itself 
not with the Boston of the year 2000, but 
with the Deoston of November, 1807. It 
holds, with Tolstoi, that “the land ques- 
tion underlies all secial questions,” and 
believes that, being fundamental, those 
other questions can have no satisfactory 
solution until this one is settled and set- 
tled right. 

To clucidate the single tax, to attempt 
to convey to you its vast and uplifting 
possibi ities, to impress upon you the 


vital concern of women in the triumph of 
this cause, to show the close relations 
between the liberation of land and the 
industiial opportunity for women not less 
than men, to call your attention to these 
and many other points of interest, we have 
asked Mr. Stephens, of Philadelphia, to 
address you. ‘To you he is a stranger. 
To the workers in the ranks he embodies 
conscience, Uosellish consecration, a cleat 
intellect, an elevated spirit, and an elo 
quent tone, 

It is my privilege to introduce to you 
aman who was honored with a month's 
imprisonment in the Dover jail in Dela- 
ware for preaching publicly the right of 
men and women to the use of God's earth, 
Mr. GF, Stephens. 

Mr. Stephens, who was very cordially 
greeted, spoke in part, as follows: 

As asincere believer in woman suffrage, 
lam glad to address an audience of wo 
man sutlragists. Itis but fair to own at 
once that I speak asa partisan, as one who 
has reached a conclusion in his own mind 
and chosen his side, notonly a partisan as 
to the single tax, but equally so in favor 
of woman suffrage. To me this is one of 
those political questions which has no 
other side, and to which there is nothing 
to be said but in its favor. | have yet to 
hear an argument against woman suffrage 
worthy serious consideration by a sane 
person. So my errand is in no sense to 
oppose your association or to try to turn 
it from its purpose, but as one believing 
in it as much as you, desiring its immedi- 
ate, final and trinmphant success, as much 
as you, to submit for your consideration 
this most serious matter—that certain 
conditions now exist which will rob you 
of all the fruits of victory as soon as your 
brave fight has been successful, and which 
will leave your triumph no better than 
defeat so long as those conditions last. 
Surely this is not foreign to your purpose 
as a society; surely if it is true it is not 
pertinent merely, but vital, 

Of all places in the world this city is the 
last where one need emphasize the fact 
that when our fathers won political liberty 
it was with a great price that they ob 
tained freedom, Surely it needs ne new 


| all improvements on or in it, 


| ments as 


| result of population, 


the one revenue for all common expenses. | | cannot see any just title to the coat 


See how sensible and practical this is 
even in its lowest aspect, from the busi- 
ness side. Cease taxing and tining pro- 
ducers, traders and consumers of wealth, 
and wealth will be more plentifully pro- 
duced, exchanged and consumed, ‘Take 
the rent of land by taxation and land 
speculation will end. All natural oppor 
tunities will be brought into use at their 
present value, and this will make a de- 
mand for labor that will given employ- 
ment to all at ever-increasing wages, so 
long as advancing civilization makes easier 
the production of wealth. 

Look at the economic side of the prob- 
lem! ‘This wealth, this food and clothes 
aud shelter, for lack of which our brothers 
die, are there any other factors in its pro 
duction than labor and land? Is not 
labor so plentiful that it is the cheapest, 
most pitifully paid of commodities in all 
your markets? 
the great mass of labor legislation has po 
other purpose than to lessen the supply 
of labor? And is there not an abundance 
of land as well? Has the sun grown cold 
or the earth barren, and do seed time and 
harvest no longer follow? ‘Then, with 
both factors present. to what can the lack 
of their product, wealth, be due except 
that the labor is not able to get at the 
land; that “idleness enforced sees idle 
lands, leagues of unpeopled soil; the 
naked earth, walled round with paper 
against God and man?” 

TREASURER FILLEBROWN said: 

We believe that in woman is the hope 
of the country, especially if she under- 
stands political economy —our kind of 
political economy. We believe that the 
home is a better school in which to teach 
social science than is the college. We 
have our own kindergarten in which to 
teach the meaning of the simple terms 
used in our philosophy. 

The single tax is not State socialism. 
The single tax is not government owner- 
ship of land. The single tax is a tax on 
land, according to its value, exclusive of 
It is simply 
the method by which we propose to de- 
stroy the greatest of all monopolies, that 
of land, and to establish the constitutional 
equality of opportunity to the natural 
source of all wealth Land and labor are 
the two primary factors in the production 
of things necessary to mankind. ‘The 
single tax will bring them together. 
Possession would be secured as now by 
the payment of the tax. In no event 
could the owner be robbed of his improve 
now. Land value is a social 
product. Wealth is an individual product. 
Ile who makes should have. Land value 
and the necessity of government are the 
We contend that 


| the revenue from one should pay the cost 
| of the other, 


telling in the city of Garrison and Phillips | 


that when 4,000,000 slaves were given 
manhood sutfrage it was no little matter 
what it cost. 

When your long fight and labor have 
won the franchise for women, then women 
will be as well off as these others, no bet- 
ter. And how well off are they? The 
grandchildren of those who gave their 
lives and fortunes to break the tyranny of 
George ILL. sutfer to-day under injustice a 
hundredfold more exasperating and more 


The most liberal thought is in favor of 
the highest advancement of woman. We 
are ready to grant all the triumphs that 
its most sanguine advocate thinks possible 
to humanity and civilization from the pre- 
dominance of woman. After all this is 
granted, what we claim is, that without 
the single tax all the benefits predicted or 


| realized will be intercepted and absorbed 





oppressive than that against which the | 


thirteen colonies rebelled; the horrors of 
chattel slavery are suffered every day we 
live by industrial slaves, white and black, 
North and South, Some bitter fate has 
robbed these blood-bought victories of 
success. Is it not worth your while to 
consider whether all your effort and self- 
sacrifice will fail of what you purpose at 
the last? Hear Carlyle’s warning:- ‘The 
notion that a man’s liberty consists in 
giving his vote at election hustings, and 
saying, ‘Behold, now 1, too, have my 
twenty-thousandth part of a talker in 
our national palaver, will not all the gods 
be good to me?’ is one of the pleasantest. 
This liberty turns out, before it has long 


by the private appropriation of ground 
rent. The condition of the masses will 
not be bettered any more by suffrage than 
by other great reforms and inventions. 
The cinder in the eye is the unjust distri- 
bution of current wealth. What governs 
this inequitable distribution is this same 
malappropriation of ground rent. Our 
experience has been that after every care 
ful expounding of the single tax to intel- 
ligent minds the occasion has fairly bris- 
tled with interrogations, and that the in- 
terest and satisfaction of the moment has 
been greatly enhanced by an attempted 
svlution of those diftticulties uppermost in 
the minds of hearers. 

Mr. 


After the address by Fillebrown 


| various ladies and gentlemen asked ques- 


continued in action, with all men tlinging | 
up their caps round it, to be sure, for the | 


working millions a liberty to die by want 
of food: for the idle thousands and units, 
alas, a still more fatal liberty to live in 
want of work; to have no earnest duty to 
do in this God's world any more.” 

Against this thievish and 
wrong doing, this national disgrace, we 
protest, planting ourselves upon the first 
of the two great fundamental truths upon 
which the single tax faith is built up asa 
house founded upon arock, It is that to 
everything made by man the right of the 
maker is exclusive as against every other 
man, as against every majority, and as 
against all other men together, The rea- 
son is in the man’s ownership of himself 
and of his labor, and therefore of all his 
labor makes from such natural opportu- 
nities as he is entitled to. 
right of property is robbery, and not the 
less so that it is done under form of law 
and under the name of atax, [tis to violate 
the man’s right to himself, and, to that 
extent, to make him a slave. 

And the second truth is like unto it: 
to t! ings not made by man the rights of 
all men are equal. All natural opportu- 
nities, the earth, the air, the sea, the sun- 
light, all that great treasury of the Cre- 


man, were of no man’s title in the begin- 
ning, and therefore rever can be. Buying 
and selling can but transfer titles, they 
cannot create them where they did not 
exist. ‘The title ownership of land, like 
the title ownership of slaves, is void for 
lack of original title from the Creator. 
This is a truth which has been recognized 
in theory from the beginning and in all 
religions; the single tax, the rent tax 
would make it of practical effect by tak 
ing the values of these common rights as 


. 


disastrous | 


tions, as follows: 

A question was asked and answered as 
follows by Mr. Stephens: ‘I understand 
the question to beasked whether or not the 
rental of land in any community would 
pay the expenses of that community. The 
single taxers have divided, heretofore, into 
two great camps, one believing that the 
single tax levy system would provide 
sufficient revenue for the use of the gov- 
ernment, and the other that it would fur- 
nish such an enormous revenue that there 
would be danger of corruption from the 
surplus. If it can be shown that the tax 
upon land values is the only just means 
of taxation, then I will say that the 
revenue so raised must be sufficient tax 
for the revenues of the government; if 
any other tax is robbery, then this tax 


| levy must be sufficient for the needs of the 


government. 
Question by Representative Myers, of 


| Cambridge—If it should turn out that the 


To violate this | 


land rentals are not sufficient to take care 
of the honest and proper necessities of the 
community, whether tie proposition is 
that it is robbery for the government to 
take enough more out of the house of any- 
body for society to maintain and protect 
that house? 


Mk. Sreruens: I should say without 


| question, to take the property of the in- 


dividual is robbery. We*do not reach 
that contingency at all, however, because 
there is an abundance of property to raise 
all the revenue for the just needs of the 


: | government, 
ator’s gifts which the economists class | 
together and term land, were made by no | 





The Rev. Cuartes G. Ames: Is it 
robbery to take and tax his property when 
he has an equivalent for every dollar he 
pays in the way of schools, roads, ete.? 

Mk. STEPHENS: I donot think you can 
find a man who has not some hold on the 
land if he has any wealth at all. 

Q. Don’t you think we might tax your 
coat to the extent of the wool God made? 

A.—No. Because I think as soon as I 
have appropriated it from the common 
storehouse of nature, it belongs to me, 
and there is no wrong done to any man. 


except in the man who made the coat or 


| the man who procured it from him. 


Is it not so plentiful that | 





Mr FILLEBROWN: Might I say to Mr. 
Ames that when you pay the tax in your 
ground rent you pay it twice—and might 
I say in regard to the wool, wool is not a 
creation of the Creator? 

Mr. Ames: Then | would say, wild 
animal’s fur instead of the wool. My dif- 
ficulty is that 1, not being a land owner, 
and having to pay rent, the rental rises 
and I have to pay that rent to the land- 
holder. 

Mr. STEPHENS’ ‘Thereis a very notable 
thing there that emphasizes the single 
tax theory. If you have a $4 tax, which 
is levied equally on the house and the 
land, under most of our systems to-day 
the owner of the land will pay $2, and you 
pay the other $2; but if the 34 is levied on 
the land, the owner will pay it under the 
system proposed, In other words, the 
rental on the house is shifted on the 
vecupant of the house, because such 
house building is checked; but under our 
system of the tax on land values the tax 
is not shifted, but is placed where it 
properly belongs. 

Q.— You do not propose to disturb any 
existing title to land, do you? 

A.—We recognize that the land must 
be held in exclusive control, but the title 
would be a title of possession only, sub- 
ject to payment of yearly tax. 

Q.—Then if Austin Corbin takes 12,000 
acres of land and pays a tax on it, he is 
not robbing anybody? 

A.—No, because he is paying as much 
as anybody is willing to pay. The com- 
munity gets the tax for 
wouldn't do it. 

Mr. BLACKWELL: How will you dis- 
criminate between the land value and the 
labor or capital used in its development? 
I lately bought a piece of marsh land in 
Dorchester for $3,000. IL paid $7,000 in 
eash for covering it with gravel and con 
verting it into building lots worth say 
$10,000. Shall these lots be taxed on a 
valuation of $3,000 or of $10,000? 

A.—It should be taxed as $3,000. 

Mr. BLACKWELL: But adjoining lots 
just like these are taxed for $10,000. How 
will you discriminate? 

A.—The lots should be estimated alike, 
but you should be credited with the sum 
expended by you in their improvement. 

Mr. BLACKWELL: On a lot on Court 
Street Mr. Fred L. Ames erected an im- 
mense and costly building returning him 
a large annual income. 
lot isa small building which pays only a 
small income. Should not the Ames 
property pay a larger tax than the adjuin- 
ing one? 

A.—No. Emphatically it would be un- 
just to tax the Ames property more than 
the small house adjoining it on a similar 
lot. If you will stroll down that street 
you will find the pavement just as good, 
the electric light there, the same patrol- 
man there patrolling the beat in front of 
the vacant lot as in front of the Ames 
building, and there is the potential value 
of the land. 

Mr. FILLEBROWN: Wouldn’t you say 
it was a mistake to tax land and shift it 
to his tenants? 

A.— Certainly. 

Q.—We have a representative govern- 
ment, and if we say we will be bound by 
it, if our representatives decide on a sys 
tem of taxation; if they make the system 
of taxation | cannot see how it is robbery. 

Mk. STEPHENS: We have a representa- 
tive government, and have consented to 
certain things, but as we grow older we 
grow wiser. It has no power to say what 
chureh I shall attend or stay away from. 

().—I understand you to say that the 
straight-out single taxer would collect 
practically the value of the land? 

A.—As nearly as it could be collected. 

Q.—Do I understand your idea is that 
rather than any individuals should profit 
out of land ownership, it is the duty of 
the government to collect annually the 
entire rental value of the land, so nearly 
as may be ascertained, and find some way 
of spending it? 

A.—Yes. ‘There will be more honest 
men to handle the money when the sys 
tem of tax levy is more honestly ad- 
justed. 

The meeting adjourned in a cheerful 
frame of mind, notwithstanding a diver- 
sity of opinion. 


_ a 


THE “NEW WOMAN” IN GERMANY. 

In an article with the above title, Mar- 
garet P. Boyle writes in the N. Y. Outlook 
of the status and progress of women in 
the fatherland. The American girl with 
her ambition for university training has 
helped to blaze the way along educational 
lines, although masculine prejudice op- 
poses every step. The writer goes on to 
say: 

But German women are slowly succeed- 
ing in their struggle for “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.”” Now thereare 
three groups of progressive women—the 
conservative group, called ‘The Patriotic 
Society of German Women,” and dating 
from the wars of Napoleon; the liberal 
group, recruited from the middle or pro- 
fessional classes; and the radical or Social- 
istic group, drawn from the ranks of 
laborers. The latter class' demand equal 
pay with men for equal work; and as the 
men of their party agree with them, they 
have really some political influence. 

Helen Lange, the leader of the liberal 
group. is a most important factor in the 
new movement. Dr. Bosse, Minister of 
Public Instruction in Prussia, has been so 
impressed by her writings that last year 
he was brave enough to overrule the 
orders of the Board and admit the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman to the leaving examina- 


| kind, expressly 


tion in a preparatory college. 
the way to woman’s entrance to any uni- 
versity inthe land, A few schools of this 
for women, have been 
established, one at Carlsruhe and another 
at Berlin, while funds are provided for 
similar schools at Leipzig and Munich. 
And, as a result of this opening wedge, 
in this year of our Lord 1897 the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, for the first time in her 


| history, has graduated a woman physi- 


it—only he | 


cian. 

Frau Graerck Kiihne is stirring up the 
rich to help the poor, organizing clubs, 
and doing all in her power to get those 
who have nothing to do to help those 
who have nothing to do with. In Berlin 
broad-minded, large-hearted women are 
organizing training schools; and there is a 
large organization of shop-girls which has 
a library, promotes bathing and bicycling, 


This opens | 





voice in government. As long as the 
educated women of the nation are dis- 
franchised, it is at least their right and 
duty to protest against rulers set over 
them who can neither read nor write the 
English language. 

If the class to which Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison belongs were disfranchised, I 
think he would more easily appreciate 
the depth of degradation into which his 
countrymen are plunged under the domina- 
tion of ignorant rulers, foreign and native. 
It is sufficiently galling to be governed 
perchance by our superiors, but as sub- 
jects of our acknowledged inferiors, none 
of our opponents seem to appreciate the 


| depth of our humiliation. 


lectures, entertainments, and theatricals, 


and withal is self-supporting. 

In the whole German Empire there is 
but one woman lawyer, and she is not 
allowed to plead, but her business is im- 
mense, And in Dresden there are “law 
societies’? formed by the women who 
study under a lawyer, and on certain 
days, at fixed places, help the poor in 
those little disputes which are always 
arising between master and servant, hus- 
band and wife, debtor and creditor. 

So, you see, the German woman is pro- 
gressing. And probably many a Haus- 
mutter, as she hears of their advance- 
ment, sadly says: ‘Well, times have 
changed since | was a girl!” 

— = — 
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EDUCATED SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


In the discussion of this question, Mrs. 
Stanton-Blatch and Mr. Garrison seem 
somewhat confused the views of 
those who advocate educated suffrage. 
None of us deny the principle of universal 
suffrage. That is consistent with any at- 


as to 


| tainable qualification, 


On the adjoining 








We admit that the poor and the igno- 
rant need the protection of the ballot as 
well as the rich and the intelligent. 
Neither do we deny that men may be wise 
and virtuous without the alphabet, while 
foolish and vicious with it. We believe 
that all who are born in a republic have a 
right to choose their law makers, and to 
have a voice in the laws under which they 
live. 

Neither do we object to a foreigner 
here to better his condition. 
Under a wise administration there would 
be plenty of work for all who came. We 
have acres and acres of land that the foot 
of man has never trodden, swamps to be 
drained and dry lands irrigated. We need 
trees planted where there are none, and 
cut down where there are too many. We 
welcome the foreigner to our shores, to 
our free schools where, under our system 
of compulsory education, he can learn to 
read and write the English language in- 
telligently and thus attain the dignity of a 
voter. If he is ambitious to become an 
American citizen, he will be willing to 
work for the honor. A man with ordinary 
intelligence could learn to read and write 
in five years, and acquire some knowledge 
of his duties as a citizen. The educated 
foreigner who understands our language 
can now vote in far less time. 

As to the Freedman of the South, to 
whom Mr. Garrison refers as his strong 
point, none of us would object to his en- 
franchisement. That, like the greenback, 
was a war measure, an imperative neces- 
sity. As those who took part in the 
rebellion were disfranchised, the loyal 
citizens needed the colored vote to help 
maintain a government. The whole num- 
ber of slaves at that time was about four 
million, women constituting one-half. 
Taking from the remainder, children, 
young men not of age, the insane, the 
idiots and the criminal, the legal voters 
formed a small percentage. As there had 
been no schools for their education, and 
they had been forbidden by law to read 
and write, it would have been the height 
of cruelty to punish them for their en- 
forced ignorance. This is an exceptional 
case, which has nothing whatever to do 
with the argument for educated suffrage, 
at this time. 

The rapidly increasing number of igno- 
rant voters, foreign and native, are not 
only a menace to our free institutions, 
but to the best interests of the masses 
themselves. 

There are now bills before Congress for 
restricting immigration, and also for 
educated suffrage. The former measure 
may be necessary to a certain extent, as 
the United States are being made the 
dumping ground for the refuse popula- 
tion of the old world. ‘The latter is a 
most beneficent measure, stimulating 


. j r 
coming 


| every citizen in our republic to acquire, 


as speedily as possible, the necessary ele- 
ments for a good education. While sim- 
ply reading and writing do not make a 
man a scholar, astatesman, or a scientist; 
he can be neither until these preliminary 
steps are taken, hence their importance. 

I hope women will take the lead on this 
vital question, and pour their petitions 
by the thousands into Congress during 
the coming sessions, and thus sustain the 
far-seeing statesmen who appreciate the 
danger of ignorance in those who have a 





ELIZABETH CAaDy STANTON, 
-=_--— 
TENNYSON’S HELPMEET. 

In 1830, says Mr. Mabie in the Novem- 
ber Atlantic, on a path in a wood at 
Somersby, Tennyson came unexpectedly 
upon a slender, beautiful girl of seventeen, 
and impulsively said to her, ‘Are you a 
dryad or an oread wandering here?” Six 
years later he met Emily Sellwood again, 
on the occasion of the marriage of his 
brother Charles to her youngest sister. 
The friendship ripened into love, but for 
lack of means the marriage did not take 
place until June, 1850, the month in 
which “In Memoriam” was published. 
The cake and dresses came too late, and 
the wedding was so quiet that Tennyson 
declared it was the nicest wedding he had 
ever attended. Of his wife he said, many 
years later, *‘The peace of God came into 
my life before the altar when I wedded 
her.’’ Of this marriage the son writes: 
“It was she who became my father’s ad- 
viser in literary matters. ‘Iam. proud of 
her intellect,’ he wrote. With her he 
always discussed what he was working at; 
she transcribed his poems; to her, and to 
no one else, he referred for a final criti- 
cism before publishing. She, with her 
‘tender, spiritual nature’ and instinctive 
nobility of thought, was always by his 
side, a ready, cheerful, courageous, wise, 
and sympathetic counsellor. It was she 
who shielded his sensitive spirit from the 
annoyances and trials of life, answering 
(for example) the innumerable letters ad- 
dressed to him from all parts of the world. 
By her quiet sense of humor, by her self- 
less devotion, by ‘her faith as clear as the 
heights of the June-blue heaven,’ she 
helped him also to the utmost in the 
hours of his depression and his sorrow; 
and to her he wrote two of the most 
beautiful of his shorter lyries, ‘Dear, near 
and true,’ and the dedicatory lines which 
prefaced his last volume, ‘The Death of 
(Enone.’”’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Gems. Compiled by Mary E. Vibbert. 
Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. Price, 
$1. 


This prettily-got-up book of 167 pages 
contains a large variety ef quotations, 
some from famous authors, others, and 
these not the least interesting, bits of wit 
or wisdom from comparatively obscure 
writers. It is a treasure-house of helpful 
selections. The following are samples: 


When Death, the great reconciler, has 
come, it is never our tenderness we repent 
of, but our severity.— George Eliot. 

In all women’s deepest loves, be they 
ever so full of reverence, there enters 
sometimes much of the motherly element. 
— Miss Mulock. 


If new-got gold is said to burn the 
pockets till it be cast forth into circula- 
tion, much more may new truth.—Car- 
lyle. 

There is no corporate conscience. Men 
who act in bodies, it matters not whether 
large or small, mobs, senates or cabinets, 
will, without hesitation, take their share 
in measures, which, if proposed to any of 
them as an individual, would make him 
reply with the Syrian, ‘Am I a dog that I 
should do this thing?”— Southey. 


It is better to fence the precipice at the 
top than to wait with an ambulance at the 
bottom.—Ellice Hopkins. 


Men care little enough for sense in their 
sweethearts, but there is nothing they so 
unfailingly demand of their wives.—Oc- 
tave Thanet. 


More Edens are destroyed by mosquitoes 
than by serpents.—Ella Wheeler Wilcoz. 


Joys are our wings, sorrows are our 
spurs.— Richter. 

Although we may be unable fully to 
realize our ideal, yet woe be to us if we 
have no ideal to realize!— Whately. 


When I meet a man who has the cour- 
age to rise at an early hour every morn- 
ing, I straightway conceive a high idea of 
the firmness of his character.— Archbishop 
of Rheims. 

All who joy would win 
Must share it—happiness was born a twin. 
—Byron. 
Most of the ills that we poor mortals know 
From doctors and imagination flow. 
— Churchill. 

Unlimited good humor is one of the 
chief requisites of all good government, 
whether of one’s self, a nursery, or a 
country.—Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 


The volume has been compiled by a 
deaf girl whose infirmity makes it hard 
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for her to earn a living. Among the sub- 
scribers for her book are Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Wm. 
C. Gannett, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, President Capen 
of Tufts, Dr. Clarence J. Blake, Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, Mrs. S. T. Pickard, 
and Rev. Geo, D. Perin. Orders for the 
book should be sent to Miss M. E. Vibbert, 
191 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
, a 

Way SonGs AND WANDERINGS. Claiborne 

Addison Young. Boston: Estes & 

Lauriat, 1897. 

Here is no indolently fine-woven verse, 
but ‘‘snatches of song”’ as life’s furrowed 
roads and steep paths are trustfully fol- 
lowed. The title is not a misnomer. The 
writer is true to Emerson; he has not gone 
leisurely out to find the moon, but from 
his working places has looked up, and she 
has never appeared tinsel. The verses 
are unconventional, spontaneous, holding 
the essence of poetry; they are restful and 
cheering. So sing the birds and the spirit. 
The outer form is not always faultless in 
detail, but such sinning, if sinning it be, 
is in excellent company. From first to 
last there is quick sympathy, human 
loyalty, truth-loving responsiveness, calm 
acceptance of checkered experience, and 
genuine trust that in the final outcome 
allis good. The author discerns the god 
within the “rough shell’ of circumstance; 
he urges to victory by hard wrestling; he 
soothes the soul that grieves. There is 
something of the morning in him, with 
distinct knowledge of the midnight passed, 
but a buoyant belief in the ascending sun. 
He evidently knows hard and barren 
places in life, but they are good back- 
grounds for beauty, goodness and truth. 

‘God's heart throbs: 
And that is all.”’ 

He wastes no time in sighing. The 
reader is taken into an atmosphere of 
living faith and work. The illustrations 
are particularly fitting. Altogether the 
book is a good one to have within easy 
reach, A. H. 8. 
Hieguway. By Black 

Welles Howard. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. $1.25. 

If variety gives cha:m to a book, this 
one ought not tu lack readers. The titles 
of the seven stories are no indication of 
their contents—Marigold Michel, No Con- 
tinuing City, Thalatta, Puss in Boots, 
The Youth that never Smiled, The Majesty 
of the Law, and All Sails Spread for Mon- 
keyland. Surely the reader can have a wide 
variety of choice! They are all graphic, 
picturesque and suggestive. Marigold 
Michel is a wonderful creation of imagi- 
nation, and impresses itself on the reader 
as a unique conception of altruism and 
self-effacement. H. B. B. 

=o —- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The piquant sketch, ‘‘Why Some Wom- 
en Do Not Marry,’’ written for the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL last year by Miss Mabel 
Ellery Adams, of Quincy, Mass., was 
reprinted in the London, Eng., Woman's 
Signal of Sept. 23. 

Lady Henry Somerset has given the 
town of Reigate, Eng., land enough for the 
erection of ten almshouses, in commem- 
oration of the diamond jubilee. One of 
the conditions is that on the governing 
body of the almshouses there shall be not 
less than three women. A scheme, in which 
provision is made for this representation, 
has been drafted for submission to a town 
meeting. 

At the New York Juvenile Asylum, the 
other evening, one of the girls recited 
‘When Maria Jane is Mayor.’’ In an ad- 
dress which he delivered later, Mayor 
Strong declared he was looking forward 
to the day when Maria Jane should be 
mayor literally, and he thought New York 
would be the better for it It certainly 
could be no worse under a lady than it is 
likely to be under the domination of the 
tiger.—Boston Transcript. 

The title to a collection of essays by 
George William Curtis recently issued by 
Harper's was suggested by the remark of 
a college professor, that about a dozen of 
the ‘Easy Chair’ essays in Harper's 
Magazine so nearly cover the more vital 
questions of hygiene, courtesy, and mor- 
ality that they might be gathered into a 
volume entitled ‘‘Ars Recte Vivendi,’’ and 
as such they are offered to the public. 
They are models of editorial writing, and 
are as timely to-day as when written. The 
subjects treated are ‘‘Newspaper Ethics,”’ 
‘““Extravagance at College,” ‘‘Brains and 
Brawn,” ‘‘Hazing,’”’ ‘*The Soul of the Gen- 
tleman,”’ ‘“Theatre Manners,”’ ‘‘Woman’s 
Dress,” ‘‘Secret Societies,’ ‘*Tobacco and 
Health,” ‘Tobacco and Manners,’’ and 


SEVEN ON THE 


‘“‘Duelling.”’ 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PATTY. 





Once upon a time there was a little gir] 
named Patty, who lived in a village in 


Connecticut. She lived with her grand- 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 


| to learn that there is at least one dreaded 


|} now known to 


disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall's 


Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure | 


the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires aconstitutional treatment. Hall's 


| Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
| directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 


| its work, 


| timonials. 


mother, old Mrs. Mill, who earned her liv- | 


ing by weaving. Inthe garret of her funny 
little brown house, the roof of which ran 
up to such a high peak that one might 
have thought it was a steeple, she had a 
loom of that sort on which bedquilts are 
woven. She could weave them in stripes 
and checks and plaids, red, white or blue; 
and she also wove stuff of which people 
mace cloaks and petticoats. Old-fashioned 
neighbors bought of her: and Mr. Stell- 
wagon, at the store, took a number every 
fall. But fashions change; and it became 
easy to get to the city, and young house- 
keepers bought pretty quilts there. And 
as for the cloaks and petticoats of old 
Mrs. Mili’s homespun, no one wanted any. 
So the good old lady made much less 
money, and was very sorry that this was 
so; for she wanted to give Patty many 
nice and comfortable things, and to have 
something left, if she should live to be 
too old to work any longer. 

Having no grown person in the house, 
Mrs. Mill naturally talked of her trouble 
to Patty; and Patty, having a wise little 
head of her own, set herself to thinking 
what might be done. 

‘There are other things, grandma,”’ she 
said. 

“Yes, for other folks; but I’ve been a 
weaver all my life, and I’m too old to 
change my trade.” 

‘I’m not too old to learn one, am I, 
grandma?” asked Patty. 

‘Bless me, child!’’ said grandma. ‘*You 
must get an education, and not talk of 
trades yet.”’ 

So Patty did not talk. But she thought 
all the more, and one day she thought 
out something that she put in practice on 
Saturday. 

Patty could knit very nicely, and there 
was always a pile of odds and ends of 
worsted in the attic; and early in the 
morning she went up-stairs with her 
crochet-needle, and sat down on her little 
stool beside the pile of scraps. 

At dinner-time she came down:stairs, 
carrying in her hands two knitted dolls. 
They were knitted so that they had flesh- 
colored faces, little bodies like meal-bags, 
one red, and one blue, round, sausage- 
like arms, cream colored hands and black 
feet. Eyes, nose and mouth were marked 
in worsted; and they looked very funny. 

‘Are they pretty, grandma?” asked 
Patty. 

“Well,” said the old lady, ‘I cannot 
say they have many claims to beauty. 
But I think they would be nice for babies, 
who break everything.” 

“Just what I mean 
Patty. 

‘We haven't any such,’ said grandma, 

“But other folks have,’ said Patty. 
‘*They are all stutfed with bits of wool; and 
a baby could not hurt herself, whatever 
she did. This afternoon I shall knit a 
pair of boy dolls.” 

At tea-time two little fellows in yellow 
and green jackets, with fat legs and black 
boots, and the same sort of faces and 
hands the girl-dolls had, were finished. 

They were something like Brownies in 
their figures, and their eyes were quite as 
round, and their mouths as much curled 
up at the corners. 

Grandma Mill had a good laugh at them, 
but she had no idea what reason she had 
to laugh. It was only an amusing idea of 
Patty's to her. 

On Monday morning, when she started 
for school, Patty took the four knitted 
dolls with her, and stopped at the store. 
Mr. Stellwagon was a very good-natured 
man. When Patty asked him if he would 
try to sell them for her. he answered: “I'll 
try, Patty Mill. I'll try. I don’t know 
whether any one will buy them, but I'll 
fix them so they’ll be seen. I think they 
are cute, myself.” 

‘They'll like them,” said Patty, and 
thanked him and went to school. On her 
way home Mr. Stellwagon called her. 

‘Patty Mill,’’ he said, “your dolls are 
all sold. Squire Creamer’s lady bought 
one for her baby, and the minister’s wife 
bought one for hers; and the doctor took 
one home in his gig for his grand-daughter, 


them for,’ said 





faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 


the patient strength by building up the | 


constitution and assisting nature in doing 
The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of Tes- 
Address, 

F, J. CuHenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





and Mrs. Parsons has the fourth. I seta 


quarter for the price, and it took. 


HUMOROUS. 





A visitor to Wessex inquired of an old 
man if he knew Hardy, and received the 
following “‘delicious bit of depreciation” 
in answer: “Oh, the writen’ chap! I’ve 
read some of his works. They says ‘tisa 
gift. Seems to me ‘tis just writen’— 
just sitten’ down an’ writen’, and not 
doen’ nothen’ at arl. Whatdo’e do, I ask | 
"ee? Here be I doen’ more proper work 
than Hardy ever did, an’ they don’t tark 
about I, an’ say, ‘There's a great chap,’ 
like they do about ’e."’—Temple Bar. 

A native of Ireland, landing at Green- 
ock, wanted to take the train to Glasgow. 
Never having been in a railway station 
before, he did not know how to get his 
ticket. Seeing a lady, however, going in, 
Pat thought he would follow her, and he 
would soon know how to get aboard. The 


| lady, going to the ticket-box and putting 


down her money, said, ‘*Maryhill, single.” 
Her ticket was duly handed to her, and 
she walked off. Pat, thinking it all right, 


| planked down his money, and shouted, 


I think: | 


you've started a new business, and I’m 


coming up to-night to talk to you and 
your grandma about it. Here is the dol- 
lar. After this I'll charge a commission 
—so much on each doll I sell. But this 
first dollar you must have for luck.” 

How grandma stared when Mr. Stell- 
wagon came that evening, and ordered a 
hundred dolls! 

I am not sure that these were the first 
worsted dolls that were sold in shops, but 
they were the first ever sold in that town. 
They took the mothers’ fancies, and were 
sold very rapidly. Patty and grandma sat 
up-stairs and worked together, and the 
dolls lay in piles in big clothes-baskets. 
Shopkeepers in other towns ordered them, 
and pedlers who drove their wagons about 
the country. But knitting is slow work, 
and finally Grandma Mill bought a little 
weaving-frame on which she could make 
dolls’ bodies and limbs, while Patty knit 
the faces. In time they needed two or 
three girls to sew; and, after some years, 
a small factory arose just outside of the 
village, where all sorts of worsted things 
were made, not forgetting plenty of dolls. 

Time flies fast. Patty is now a full- 
grown woman, and her husband manages 
the factory. Most such places have names, 
This is called ‘*The Patty.” But very few 
people know why, or what a little girl’s 
efforts, with the blessing of Heaven, ac- 
complished.—New York Ledger. 











EDUCATIONAL, 





POUNDED 1828, 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 


Only large coéducational school in Boston. 

Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and High 
School Department. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 





SCHOOL OF Pvt, O88, Gacees 
EXPRESSION pression, ote. & Curry. 
*h. Children’s classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. |. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 








Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SreciaAL Features of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 


Prospectus mailed Free on application 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 





SA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive groune. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dkr 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hest® Pysnceivemte *, 
. : Fifteenth year. n 
Girls’ Classical School. contember 22nd, 1806. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 

pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 








**Patrick Murphy, married.” 





CATARRH MEANS DANGER. 
Because if unchecked it may lead directly 
to consumption. Catarrh is caused by 
impure blood. This fact is fully estab- 
lished. Therefore, it is useless to try to 
cure catarrh by outward applications or | 
inhalants. The true way to cure catarrh | 
is to purify the blood, Hood's Sarsapa- | 
rilla, the great blood purifier, cures | 
catarrh by its power to drive out all im- | 
purities from the blood. Thousands of | 
people testify that they have been per- | 
fectly and permanently cured of catarrh | 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to | 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, [". D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 209, 1807. 
For further information or catalogues, addres 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











College of Physicians & Surgeons 


Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, ‘oT. 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in ’95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 

1 


Hospital. 
First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. /1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERA! 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty : DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 


and 2ist St. 

Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
he Forty-eighth Annual Session opers Sept. 
29th, 1897. A four years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Ouizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 

mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL. M 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D, 


Can be consulted at his office , 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


D., Dean. 





Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Molly A Love Story 
By MAry A. DENison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” “lhat wife of Mine’ etc. Cloth $1.0¢ 
**As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscak Fay Avams Author of “Chapters from 
Jane Austen” “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
Edition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 o 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 


of a Book. 
By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean’ 
“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.5 


The Supernatural 
\ Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLI Kos, with intro- 
duction by the kev. J]. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London cloth §1.; 


The Right Knock A Story 

$y HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

\ complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical, 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
“A purer, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read ’” 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
By JAMes R. Cocker, M.D., author of 
Leaders of the Blind” Seventh ‘Thousand 
$1.50 
The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of **The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, ened. $2.50 


Maria [Mitchell 


Life and Correspondence [By her sister, PHEBE 
M.KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.co 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniforn. 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and po ular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 
The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecompletein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 


“Blind 
Cloth 


| series containing the lives of many noble men and 


women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 
Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 

Send for our new lists containing titles of 
abvve four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ont cnn 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs ot this stagimg people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no otiier way. ‘I hey sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
ball, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





HUTJIAN BROS. 


Rug Carpet and Ren- 
ovating Works..... 
247 WASHINGTON ST. (next Herald Office). 





Save Your Antique Rug. 


It is an acknc wledged fact that the Time is the 
artist of Oriental Rugs, if one only knows how to 
preserve them. In ‘Turkey and Persia they are 
cleansed twice a vear bya native process. Our mode 
of cleansing is far superior to naphtha cleansing 

Repairing Oriental Rugs a Specialty. 

Done by native artists of long experience and 
great skillin matchine the colors of the most deli- 
cate as not to be detected. With special 


rugs so 


facilities and advantages at our command, we are 
able to give perfect satisfaction to 
moderate price 

Our natural method of renovating ap] lies to all 


foreign and at es 


our patrons ata 


kinds of Rugs and Carpets, bot! 


tic, with the best results 
Fur Rugs. Velvets, Silks, 


of the most delicate shade ; 
restored. 


Uneven Oriental Rk 
perfectly true. Steam cle 
of all grades carefully dk 


Furniture artistically repaired 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


**An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 


‘¢To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssSocIATION CONFERENCE, Madison, Wis., 
Nov. 17, 18 

NATIONAL 


WomMAN SUPFFRAGI 


Minneapolis, 


\MERICAN 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, 


Minn., Nov. 17, 15 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGI 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE Chicago, IIL, 
Nov. 109, 20. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Association Conrenence, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Nov. 22, 25 
NATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 
O., Nov. 26 and 27. 
Missount Mauat 


annual convention, Bethany, 


Toledo, 


ASSOCIATION, 
Dec. Sand 


SUPPERAGE 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAG!I 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, Providence, RK. I 
Dec. 17, 15. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGI 


ASSOCIATION ConVENTION, Washington, D.C, 
Feb. 14-10, 1808. 


— _-—-— = 


SAMPLE COPIES 


This number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn its merits and to become sub- 


scribers. 
-_--_ 


REGISTRATION ! 


On and after November first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 
siidaitiaisiasiein 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 





Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the WomAN’s Jouk- 
NAL each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address WoMAN’S 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL 3, Park 


_— —_——-— —_ 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 

Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar, The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that 
League. 


- —_——- a 


FIRST DUTY OF MASSACHUSETTS SUF- 
FRAGISTS. 


The first duty of Massachusetts women 
who recognize their obligation to help 
promote the public welfare, is to register 
and vote for members of school com- 
mittee in their respective localities. 
There is 10 longer any poll-tax on women. 
Every woman who is an American citizen 
or the wife of a citizen, who can read and 
write, and has resided twelve months in 
the State, and six months in the city or 
town, can become a voter without money 
and without every woman 
whose name is not already on the regis- 
tration lists go at once to the registrar's 
office and have her name recorded. 

In Boston, the registration will close on 
Friday, Dee. 3. The election will take 
place on Tuesday, Dec, 21. The office of 
the Board of Registration is in the old 
Court House, Court Square, and is open 
daily from 9 A, M. to 5 P.M. From 
and after Nov. 19, sub-registration oflices 
in addition to the oftice in Court Square, 
will be open in each ward every eveuing, 
from 6 to 10 P. M. No distinction of time 
or place is now made between men and 


price. Let 


women in registering. 

About 8,000 names of women have been 
carried over from last year, being those 
of the women who actually voted at the 
last election, 

No public meetings have yet been held, 
but a postal card will be sent in every 
ward to women who have moved, or who 
failed to vote last year, and whose names 
consequently have been dropped from the 
list. 

Public-spirited women are urged to 
work in every ward to get new women to 
register, and to have voters of past years 
renew. 

It is very important that only honest 
and intelligent men and women shall be 
elected on the School Board. Especially 
is this important in Boston this year, be- 
cause the future existence of an elected 
schvol committee is here assailed by poli- 


and a feast of beauty was spread before 
| 


and back that we took three times each 








| though which of Geneva’s nine churches 
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ticians. Last year a bill was introduced 
to abolish it, and to substitute for it a 
smaller committee to be appointed by the | 
The effort will probably be re 
The object of the 


mayor, 
newed next winter. 
movers is twofold: 1, To get rid of the 
women voters, and, 2, toadd to the politi- 
cal patronage of the mayor. 

This year, therefore, it is more than 
ever necessary to increase the enrolment 
of women voters. Delays are dangerous. | 
Let every woman register without delay 

H. B. B. 


—_——-— — 


GENEVA CONVENTION NOTES. 


The New York State W. S. A. held its 
20th annual week in| 
Geneva, and it was the privilege of the 
present writer to be present. A real privi- 


convention last 


lege it proved. Several days of rain pre- | 
ceded the convention, and, clearing up at | 
the right time, gave us glorious weather | 
for the meetings. The beautiful blue lake 
sparkled, the air blew fresh and cool, the 
sunshine turned the yellow leaves to gold, 


the eyes during the drive of two miles 


day, between the opera house and the 
home of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
where 1, with a number of other delegates, 
was hospitably entertained. One gray 
stone church that we passed, covered 
with three huge sheets of vine-leaves— 
two of the vines dark green, the other 
turned to a vivid crimson—was a sight 
worth taking the trip for in itself. The 
delegates watched out for it every time, 


it was we neither knew nor cared, 

Mrs. Miller’s home is an ideal residence, 
surrounded by a deep and lofty piazza, 
with spacious grounds sloping down to 
the lake, of which the broad windows 
command a noble view. The tlower beds 
were brilliant, even so late in the autumn, 
and Miss Miller brought in a great armful 
of heliotrope, ‘‘Christmas roses,’’ and 
large heads of mignonette, which sweet- 
ened the rooms for the guests. But pleas- 
anter even than the breath of the flowers 
was the atmosphere of gentle kindness 
and hospitality, rich with memories of 
the saints; for Mrs. Miller is the daughter 
of Gerritt Smith, and a long series of re- 
formers have been entertained in her 
home, whose pictured faces now look 
down upon one from the walls. 

Miss Miller ‘camps out’’ in the summer, 
and her camp by Lake Geneva has many 
features in common with the Shayback 
Camp by Lake Memphremagog. She and 
and I compared notes with interest in re- 
gard to camping. Miss Miller entertained 
ninety-six guests in her camp in the course 
of last summer, Many of those to whom 
she thus gave a delightful vacation were 
her friends’ sons, and she fully agrees 
with Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows in the belief 
that boys are better off in a camp where 
they have the care and companionship of 
good women than in the exclusively mas 
culine “summer camps for boys.” 

It was a great pleasure to make new 
friends and to meet old ones amid these 
ideal surroundings. The New York State 
Association, with commendable enter- 
prise, had chosen Geneva as a place to 
hold the State convention, not because 
there was a local suffrage association 
there, but because there was none, and 
ought to be one. No doubt one has been 
organized since the close of the meetings. 
Geneva responded finely to the call upon 
its hospitality. Fifty or more delegates 
were taken directly into the homes, be- 
sides those entertained at hotels. Miss 
Miller was chairman of the entertainment 
committee, which not only found places 
for everybody, but got outa printed ‘‘Con- 
vention Directory,” giving ‘ta list of the 
strangers who are within our gates, and 
of those with whom they abide.’’ It bore 
the motto from Emerson: ‘‘There is no 
greater event in life than the appearance 
of new persons about our hearth, except it 
be the progress of the character that 
draws them,” 

Collins Hall—owned by a woman who 
did not believe in suffrage—was given free 
for the opening meeting, and was crowded 
with an intelligent and appreciative audi- 
ence. On the following days, the conven- 
tion met in the opera house. Mrs, Chap- 
man presided with dignity, and the re- 
ports of the different officers showed an 
excellent year’s work, It was an especial 
pleasure to meet Mrs. Babcock, the effi- 
cient State chairman of pyess work, who 
supplied 253 papers regularly with equal 
rights articles last year, and whose meth- 
ods ought to be studied by the chairmen 
of suffrage press work in all other States. 
The audiences were good, and the Geneva 
papers gave full and friendly reports. 

Western New York was one of the 
cradles of the equal rights movement. 
Lucy Stone lectured all through that 
region nearly fifty years ago. The first 
woman’s rights convention was held in 
Seneca Falls, only a few miles from Gen- 
eva, in 1848; and it was in Geneva itself 
that Elizabeth Blackwell was allowed to 





| coming converts, 


! . . . . 
study and take her degree in medicine in 


1847, when all the other medical colleges 
refused to admit women. Now women 


| physicians are numbered by thousands. 
It was evident in a hundred ways that | 


the friendly reception given to the con- 
vention was largely owing to the great re- 


| 


spect and esteem felt for Mrs. Elizabeth | 


Smith Miller by her fellow citizens of 
Geneva, among whom she has lived for so 
many years. One of the speakers having 
mentioned the fact that there was no suf- 
frage association in the town, Miss An- 


| thony said that this was a mistake, since 


Mrs. Miller had always been a whole suf- 
frage association in herself. 

A bright young delegate from the Buf- 
falo W. S. A. told mein private that she 
did not believe in suffrage. The Buffalo 
society admits as associate members men 
and women who do not yet believe, but 
who wish to inform themselves on the 
question; and they generally end by be- 
It is a novel idea, and 
not a bad one. It was clear that this 
particular delegate was not far from the 
kingdom, 

It was a regret to be obliged to leave 
before the close, but some of the useful 
ideas gleaned at the meeting will be 
given next week, as well as a more de- 
tailed report of the convention. 

The remonstrants, as usual when a suf- 
frage convention is to be held, sent ‘‘anti” 
literature to the papers; and the effect, 
too, was as usual. The Geneva Adver- 
tiser summed it up as follows: 

The anti-suffrage association of this 
State, with headquarters in Albany, has 
sent leaflets to Geneva giving addresses 
by Mrs. W. Winslow Crannell in opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage. Some of them 
reached this office with a suggestion to 
publish. We can see no good reason, 
after reading them, why suffrage shoud 
be withheld from women. We do not 
believe that the simple act of voting in 
our elections will debase women, or lower 
their standing in the estimation of the 
people at large. A. 8. B. 


-_-- 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 


At the Bazar meeting last Monday, Mrs. 
Anna D. Hallowell reported that she had 
already sold $120 worth of baskets, ete, 
Early in the spring, she made large pur- 
chases of baskets for the Bazar, and has 
sold so many of them in advance that 
many of the first orders have had to be 
duplicated. There will be baskets from 
Alaska, the Klondike, Ceylon, ete., which 
‘annot be bought anywhere e:se in Bos- 
ton, and will make valuable and unique 
Christmas presents. ‘There will be pal- 
metto baskets from the South, and ‘‘util- 
ity baskets,’ which are elastic and will 
stretch to hold anything. This table will 
be named for Lydia Maria Child, who was 
born in Medford. 

Miss Whiting said that the Abby Davis 
table was going on well. A committee of 
nineteen had promised ten articles apiece, 
and all the officers had done the same. 
Mrs. Anders’ whist party for the benefit 
of the Abby Davis table had suffered from 
a very rainy day. but had cleared some- 
thing. 

Brookline is making extensive prepara- 
tions. Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Mrs, 
S. M. Grant and Mrs. G. H. Page will 
have the management of the table, and 
will be assisted by a sub-committee of ten. 
An entertainment of private theatricals, 
under the management of Mrs. Pitman, 
will be given at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union the first week in 
December, with the assistance of Mrs. W. 
B. Kehew, Mrs. Renton Whidden, G. H. 
Wetherell and B, F, Pitman. 

Mrs. Rich reported that the Somerville 
table would be named for Mrs. Martha 
Perry Lowe. 

Mrs. Anders and Miss Willey for the 
Lucy Stone table, Mrs. Currier and Mrs. 
Bryant for the Wm. Lloyd Garrison table, 
Mrs. Atkins for the Ednah D. Cheney 
table, Mrs. Rodman for the Sarah H. 
Southwick table, Mrs. Evans for City 
Point, and Mrs. Nickles for Malden, all 
reported work in progress. Weymouth 
is making silkolene quilts for the Lucy 
Stone table. A number of articles for the 
Bazar have come in by mail during the 
past fortnight. Miss Henshaw, from 
Worcester, Angeline Ricketson, from New 
Bedford, and Mrs. Crosby, from Chelsea, 
report work going on. Winchester has 
raised twenty dollars for the Bazar by an 
“autograph quilt,’’ and will dispose of it 
at the Bazar to the person receiving the 
highest number of votes at ten cents a 
vote. 

Mary E. Page, of Olympia, Wash., will 
send a box of shells from the Pacific 
coast for the Natural Object table, which 
will be a department of the Ednah D. 
Cheney table. 

Sub-committees were appointed on the 
café and on hall decorations, to report 
next Monday. 

A meeting of the Bazar committee and 
any others interested is held at 3 Park 
Street every Monday at 3 P.M. All are 
cordially invited. bx fe i 


——— 


The Woman’s Journal ‘or 1898 


The WomAN’s JouRNAL is the Woman's Newspaper of America. 





The Woman's JourNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
lished for and about women. On Jan, 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the Woman's JourRNAL aims to glean the best from every field in 
which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep 
informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza- 
tions, needs the Woman's JOURNAL. 

As heretofore, the Woman’s JourNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 


the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the field. Woman 


| suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 





Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
during the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in the WomAN’s JournaL daring the coming 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to coéperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and domestic 
economies. 

Among the leading features for 1898 will be: 

A series of articles on topics of special interest to progressive women’s clubs, as 
follows: 

“Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

‘*Women and the Single Tax.’ by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

**Prison Reform,’ by Hon S§, J. Barrows. 

‘Summer Camps for Boys,’’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

‘*Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,”’ by Dr. George L. Perin. 

A series of reminiscent articles, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
women during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, and many others. 


A series of biographical sketches entitled 


‘Husbands of Distinguished American Women,” 
will include as subjects : 
Rev. D. P. Livermore. 

James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry b. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum,—A+ sociated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergar1ten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping —The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium. The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies ‘ ‘ . ‘ , ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ $ .05 
Six months ° , ‘ ; ‘ , ‘ . , . ‘ 1.25 
One year ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ‘ ° 2.50 


CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00. 
Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 





An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, will receive 

FREE—The WomaAn’s JourNAL every week from the time the subscription is sent 
till Jan. 1, 1898. 

FREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
Woman Suffrage Cook Book; How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. 
ConkKLIN; Counsel to Parents, by Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Make your 
choice of one, free, together with the WomMAN’s JoURNAL fifty-two weeks, to 
Jan. 1, 1899. 


Three Special Offers 


FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 





Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50, 

Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 

Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 
seription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 

The new subscriber in these three offers will receive extra numbers till Jan. 1, 
1898, and a book, as stated in ‘‘An Important Offer’’ above. 

Sample copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL free on application. 
on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman’s 
JouRNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3638, or to the 
office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


To new subscribers 
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LADIES 


Attention is Called to Our 


FALL HAT 


Being New and Striking 
in Shape with our New 
Styles of Trimming. 


oH 
FOUND ONLY AT __ 





0.A, JENKINS & CO. 


407 Washington St. 





NOW READY. 


BOYS’ 4:2 YOUTHS’ 


WINTER OVERGARMENTS. 


Suits for Daily Wear and 
for Dress Occasions. 


GOLF SUITS, 


Made in our Workshops on the Premises. 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Macullar Parker 


.. . . Company, 
500 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Houghton 
& Dutton. 


Tremont and Beavon Sts., Boston. 











Lamp Department 


(ALBION BASEMENT.) 


Reduce Your Gas Bills! 
Increase Your Light! 





The **American’’ 


Incandescent Gas Burner 


Will give three times the light of an 

ordinary gas burner for one-third the 
* cost, and it gives a beautiful, soft, 
white light. The best incandescent 
gas burner in the world. Thousands 
and thousands of them sold within 
the last few weeks, and every pur- 
chaser delighted with them. Can be 
attached to any gas bracket. See 


demonstration in our 

Lamp Department. Price 08 

only 98c. each... 

We are the exclusive Boston 
Agents for this Burner, which 
you cannot purchase elsewhere 
in this city. 








How Women May Earn 
A Living 


»~ One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
in any State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 





M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNA. 
Miss Fannie Belle Curtis, of the Con- 
necticut State Normal School at New 
Britain, is supervisor of the kindergartens 
established in Brooklyn, N. Y., in Septem- 
ber. Miss Curtis had charge of the kin- 
dergartens in the State Normal School at 
Willimantic for three years. Later she 
went to New York for a year for advanced 
work in pedagogy and the history of edu- 
cation. She was then called to Newton, 
Mass., leaving there to accept her late 
position in New Britain. Miss Curtis has 
a reputation as an organizer, and great 
things are expected of the new kindergar- 
ten system to be started under her super- 
vision. Miss Alice D. O'Grady, from 
| Ontario, Can., will succeed Miss Curtis at 
New Britain. 

In the October Century an account of 
the many-sided work of the Indianapolis 
Free Kindergarten Society, Mrs. Eliza A, 
Blaker, superintendent, was given, and, 
though brief, the account showed how 
far-reaching is the beneficence of the soci- 
ety and how varied are the means by 
which it ministers to the educational 
needs of the community. ‘The Indianap- 
olis Kindergarten Monthly (one dollar 
yearly) is issued by the society for the 
benefit of its kindergartens. 

Miss Hannah A. Sill was appointed 
principal of Grammar School No. 25, No. 
330 Fifth Street, New York City, in 1872. 
when that school was one of the largest in 
the city. It has been enlarged and in- 
creased during her term of service, and 
now has sixty-nine teachers, regular and 
special. The Alumne Association of the 
school recently held a reunion to cele- 
brate the completion of twenty-five years 
of active principalship by Miss Sill. 

Mary A. Snow, of Bangor, Me., was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
New England Association of School Su- 
perintendents at the meeting recently 
held in this city. 

A new boarding and day school for 
girls, St. Margaret’s College, has been 
organized in ‘Toronto, Canada. Mrs. 
| George Dickson is the principal. At the 
| head of the department of classics is Miss 
| Jeanette Atwater, who won two scholar- 
ships in Toronto University, and gradu- 
ated with honors in 1895. She was also 
awarded a fellowship in Latin at Bryn 
Mawr, 1895-96. 

Members of the Economic Seminar of 
Boston University, under the direction of 
Prof. Foy Spencer Baldwin, Ph. D., and 
with the assistance of members of the 
Twentieth Century Club and of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics, are ar- 
ranging to make a thorough canvass of 
the old Ward 6 in the North End, to gather 
sociological data in regard to the tene- 
ment-house problem. The men and women 
who volunteer for the service will go in 
person to the houses, and inquire as to 
the number of tenements in a house, the 
number of rooms in a tenement, the num- 
| ber of families in residence, the number 
| of members of each family, the amount of 
| rent paid, the amount of wages received, 
| the nationality of the occupants, their 
| political condition (whether naturalized 
or not), the sanitary condition of the 
houses, and whether the residents are sat- 
isfied with their social condition. It is 
expected that this canvass will be made 
before next June, and will result in a 
body of statistical facts which will be of 
| great service to local sociologists and 
philanthropists. The work done in this 
way by the students of Boston University 
| will count in one of the elective courses 
| of study in the college. Many of the 
members of this class are young women. 

Within a year Mount Holyoke College 
has been entirely rebuilt. Out of the 
ashes of the old building have sprung up 
six new buildings, fitted to accommodate a 
far greater number of students. Founder's 
Day, Nov. 18, will be celebrated by dedicat- 
ing these new buildings. The principal ad- 
dress will be given by Rev. Judson Smith, 
D. D., dedicating the Mary Lyon Hall. Mrs. 
Helen French Gulliver, of Somerville, 
Mass., class of 1857, will speak in regard 
to the naming of Safford and Porter Halls. 
At the request of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of 
Chicago, after whom Pearsons Hall will 
be named, Miss Abigail May Hunt, presi 
dent of the Chicage Mount Holyoke 
Alumne Association, will deliver the ded- 
ication address. 

In the first numbers of the Wellesley 
Magazine for 1897-98, just published, Miss 
Mary E. Woolley, associate professor of 
biblical history, makes a thoughtful study 
of ‘‘Some College Tendencies.”’ After re- 
viewing the trend of growth in Welles- 
ley, Yale and other colleges, Miss Woolley 
says: ‘A tendency not to be ignored is 
that of increased interest in the practical, 
among women as wellas men. There is 
increased interest in modern history, in 
the art of government and the laws under- 
lying trade and industry, in the study of 
social conditions, and in other sciences 
bearing directly upon life. But, in his 











zeal for the practical, the student must 
not forget that there are lines of study 





| 


| 


|in the true sense of the word. 


| versity of Durham. 


| 


stands 





which, weighed in utilitarian scales, 
might be found wanting, and yet which, 
in their power to enrich life and charac- 
ter, are invaluable. The beautiful has a 
mission no less noble than the useful, and 
art, «wsthetics, poetry, music, whatever 
form its expression may take, cannot be 


|, ‘counted out’ of education which is liberal 


Rather 
would it seem that there is added reason, 
in this essentially practical age, for the 
student to turn his thoughts towards the 
ideal.”’ 

Miss Jane E. Harrison, well known as a 
Greek scholar and lecturer on Greek art, 
has just received a degree from the Uni- 
It is the first indica- 
tion in the university’s history of an 
appreciation of feminine erudition. Miss 
Harrison won the language scholarship at 
Cambridge. F. M. A. 


—_———_ 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A young Armenian woman, who under- 
sewing, dressmaking and em- 
broidery, and speaks English enough to 
make herself understood, wants a place 
as seamstress, either with a dressmaker 
or in a private family. 

A young Armenian with about a year’s 
experience of housework, some knowledge 
of Euglish, and an excellent character from 
his last place, wants a situation to do 
housework, I can recommend him as a 
particularly good worker. 

Several other young men want places to 
do housework, A. 8. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Noy. 11, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The New York State Convention last 
week at Geneva was successful. The 
weather was the perfection of autumn 
beauty. The pretty town, with its wide 
tree-planted streets, stands beside Seneca 
Lake; the tinted leaves still adorned the 
interlacing branches, the vines were gay 





with scarlet and orange, and through 
vistas of elms and oaks, or across the 
pleasure grounds of tasteful houses, 


glimpses of the blue waters appeared, 
sparkling in the sunbeams, which never 
forsook us during the three days’ ses- 
sions. We had good audiences; our 
president, Mrs. Chapman, presided with 
gentle grace; the county reports were of 
constant interest; and there were many 
excellent speeches, notably those of Miss 
Anthony, Miss Shaw, Mrs. Howell, Mrs. 
Eastman, Miss Keyser, and your junior 
editor, whose quiet wit was much en- 
joyed. 

One of the delightful features was the 
hospitality of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Mil- 
ler, whose beautiful home on the border 
of the lake was filled with delegates, 
enjoying her bountiful hospitality. A 
trip to her place on a moonlight evening, 
and tea at her bounteous board, was an 
event to be remembered. From the broad 
piazza around the house one could look 
far away across the lake touched with 
silver by the rays of the moon, and see 
the fine grove of old trees, on the lawn. 
Within is a wide hall, and great rooms, 
where wood-fires flame in wide chimneys, 
where flowers adorn mantels and tables, 
and potted plants stand in groups in the 
windows. In the drawing-room a sheet 
of glass is set in the side toward the lake 
and gives a constant outlook over its 
waves. Here Miss Nannie Miller aided 
her mother in giving a cordial welcome. 
Many were the pleasant discussions as to 
the best manner in which to push our 
cause during the coming year. 

Among the resolutions the one of most 
immediate importance was in opposi- 
tion to the so-called ‘‘Township School 
Bill,” introduced last winter, which will 
be pushed at the coming session of the 
Legislature. This bill was the motive of 
the summer campaign, which brought 
out so large a vote of women at the school 
elections. In some respects the proposed 
law has beneficial provisions; the con- 
solidation of the schools, and the plan for 
high schools. But these advantages are 
more than offset by other provisions. It 
provides that the school officers shall be 
town officers, and elected by universal 
male suffrage at the town elections in the 
spring, thus throwing the elections for 
the Boards of Education and other school 
officials into the political arena, and with 
all that such a condition implies. A still 
worse result will follow, with absolute 
certainty—the loss of school suffrage by 
the women of the State. For there can 
be no question that it is unconstitutional 
for women to vote for town officers. 

Many of the friends of the measure are 
advocates of woman suffrage; one of them 
was our champion in the Legislature for 
several sessions. These men declare that 
they will see that the interests of the 
women citizens of the State are protected, 
and that they will see that a clause shall 
be inserted providing that women may 
vote for school officers in a separate box. 
Doubtless these gentlemen are honest in 
saying this, but let no friend of our cause 
be deceived. The law providing that 
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women might vote for school commis- 


sioners was aiso passed in good faith, 
but the school commissioners were county 
officers, chosen at the general election, 
and before election day an official asked 
the opinion of the attorney-general, and 
he promptly decided that women could 
not vote at any election for State, county 
or town officers, because Art. II., Sec. 1 of 
the constitution provides that ‘*male citi- 
zens’’ may vote at such elections, implying 


that female citizens must not vote on 
these occasions. What followed? The 
votes of women were refused at many 


points and thrown out at others. The 
passage of this bill was due to the efforts 
of the energetic women of Chautauqua 
County. I was very doubtful of its util- 
ity, as I feared that it would be pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, exactly what 
happened. In that instance no harm was 
done, and the agitation was beneficial; 
but under present circumstances, since, if 
the bill passes, before the first election 
some enemy of our cause will ask for a 
decision on the clause empowering women 
to vote, and the answer must inevitably 
be given that women may not vote for 
town officers, because of Art. II., Sec. 1 
of the Constitution. The present school 
law, under which- women enjoy the un- 
disputed right of school suffrage, does 
not come under this provision of the con- 
stitution, since it is a part of the school 
ttatutes, which are a separate body of | 
laws which stand by themselves, and are | 
under the school system and not the gen- 
eral laws. 

The constitution provides that all male 
citizens having the proper qualifications 
of age, residence, etc., may vote at all 
elections, and yet, as all voters know, cer- 
tain qualifications of property, parentage 
of a child of school age, etc., are required 
at school elections, and men not possess- 
ing these qualifications are not permitted 
to vote at such occasions, while women 
having these qualifications may vote, Not 
the least objectionable feature of the pro- 
po ed law is that under its provisions all | 
men, whether having any interest in 
schools or not, will have to elect the school | 
officers. This is proof positive that the 
men who have prepared the bill are aware 
that it will come under the general pro- 
visions of the constitution, and so they 
have not ventured to restrict male suf- 
frage. 

It was a long fight to secure the fraction 
of suffrage that the women of New York 
have had for seventeen years. I bore acon- 
siderable portion of the burden and heat 
in that struggle, and it would be hard 
indeed to see women lose this privilege, 
under a misapprehension of the facts. 

LILLit DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 











IN A BAD CONDITION. 





‘““My stomach was in a very bad condi- 
tion, and was so weak I could not retain 
food, Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Hood’s Pills my stomach does not 
trouble me. My husband has taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for rheumatism and 
it has helped him very much.’? Mrs. C. 
B. OLIVER, South Yarmouth, Mass. 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


Furriers, 


162 Tremont St. 


First-class repair work 
at moderate prices. 





Coilarettes, 
Capes and 
| Jackets. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 

. Boston, Mass 


New 


Designs 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Massachusetts suffragists will feel the 


deepest sympathy with Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathaniel T. Allen, in the death of a 
daughter. 


The Woman’s Charity Club Fair, the 
**Peep at the Globe,’ opened last evening 
in Mechanics’ Boston, with 
numerous novel and brilliant features, It 
will continue until Nov. 20 inclusive. 

We have 


Building, 


received an order for two 


| barrels of Baldwin apples and a barrel of 
| Greenings, for the Suffrage Bazar. Which 


of the Leagues can obtain the gift of one 
or more barrels? Here is a good chance 
for the country Leagues, especially. 

The subject for the Grant Illustrated 
Excursion at Tremont Temple on the 
evening of Nov. 17, will be the Yellow- 
stone National Park. The lecture and the 
illustrations are the result of careful study 
of the Park region during many visits. 

Two lectures by Mr. F. M. Robertson, 
of London, Eng., will be given at the resi- 
dence of Mr. J. G. Brooks, 8 Francis 
Avenue, on Saturday evenings, Nov. 13 
and 27, at 8 o’clock. Subjects, Nov. 13, 
Present English Politics and the Social 
Question; Nov. 27, The Past and Future 
of the Woman Questionin England. Price 
of single tickets, 75 cents. For both lec- 
tures, $1. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY. NOV. 15.—-ONE WEEK. 


The Fatal Card 


By C. Haddon Chambers and B. C. Stevenson. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 
Matinee, all Seats, 25c. Daily at 2and8 P. M. 





CASTLE 


Branch, 








OF 


DES MOINES, 
IOWA. 


lowa Loan 
& Trust Co. 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
CAPITAL, - - $500,000 
Ss and 
Undivided Earnings, 370,000 





you can safely invest your money at 
544 % in Bonds ot this Company, in 
amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 
Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York. 


POSS ooeeeoed 


Call on, or address 


WM. E. JENKS, 
31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass, 
ROOM 406. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








| \' 
LADIES’ 
FLANNEL WAISTS 


in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


366 
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A SONG. 


BY SAKA M. MAUGHTON 





“That passed over, and this may, too.” 
Many sorrows have come and gone, 


t 


Pain has tarried—and then passed on 


“That passed over, ind this may, too.” 


This is the song I would sing to you, 
Now that trial has come once more. 
You’ 


“That passed over, 


ve conquered pain in the days of yore, 


and this may, too,” 


W ho forgets that the skies are blue, 
In dreary seasons of fog and rain? 
To-morrow the wind may shift again 


“That passed over, and this may, too 


God, who sendeth the summer dew, 
Guardeth the daffodil under the snow 
Spring must come, and the winter go 


“That passed over, and this may, too.” 


Youth Companion 
oe 
TO THE BICYCLIST BENDING FORWARD 


LY ROBERT GRANT 

O youth, who bending forward ride apace, 

With melancholy stamped upon your face, 

Pursuing pleasure with a frenzied eye 

Yet mocked by her, however fast you fly, 

Are you aware how horrible you look? 

No guy invented for a pieture book 

Was ever more a painful sight than thou, 

Lord of thefbent back and anxious brow. 

Oh, sit up straight and try to wear a smile 

Be less intent to pile up mile on mile; 

Enjoy the prospect as you glide along, 

The trees, the sunshine and the robin’s song. 

To us who view you scorching day by day, 

Bent on your bar in such an awkward way, 

You are the homeliest thing on earth, my 
Jacl. 

Oh, sit up straight, and make the landscape 
glad! Harper's Weekly. 


—_——-— 


A WOMAN’S COMPLAINT. 


I know that deep within your heart 
You hold me shrined apart from common 
things, 
And that my step, my voice, can bring to 
you 


A gladness that po other presence brings. 


And yet, dear love, throughout the weary 
days 

You never speak one word of tenderness, 

Nor stroke my hair, nor softly clasp my hand 


Within your own in loving, mute caress. 


You think, perhaps, [ should be all content 
To know so well the loving place I hold 

Within your life, and so you do not dream 
How much I long to hear the story told. 


You cannot know, when we two sit alone, 
And tranquil thoughts within your mind 
are stirred, ‘ 
My heart is crying like a tired child 
For one fond look, one gentle, loving word. 


It may be when your eyes look intq mine 
You only say, **How dear she is to me!” 
Oh, conld [ read it in your softened glance, 

How radiant this plain old world would be! 


Perhaps, scmetimes, you breathe a secret 
prayer 

That choicest blessings unto me be given; 

But if you say aloud, ‘God bless thee, dear!” 

ask a greater boon from 


I should not 


heaven. 


I weary sometimes of the rugged way ; 
sut should you say, “Through thee my life 
is sweet,”’ 
The dreariest desert that our path could cross 
Would suddenly grow green beneath my 
feet. 


‘Tis not the boundless waters ocean holds 
That give refreshment to the thirsty tlow- 


ers, 
But just the drops that, rising to the skies, 
From thence descend in softly falling 


showers. 


What matter that our granaries are filled 
With all the richest harvest’s golden stores, 
If we who own them cannot enter in, 
But famished stand below the close-barred 


doors’ 


And so ‘tis said that those who should be 
rich 

In that true love which crowns our earthly 
lot, 

Go praying with white lips from day to day 

For love's sweet tokens, and receive them 

The 


not Advance. 


—_—<—- 


A VILLAGE SOVEREIGN. 


Iler inches were hardly proportionate 
to her years, and these measured three, 
She balanced the deficiency by breadth, 
and toddled about on the fattest of short 


legs. She was not pretty after the an- 
gelic pattern, and was all the more engag- 
ing. 

It would be difficult for her biographer 
to say which the 
her smile, that raced like a pink radiance 
from the soft little 


blue eyes, or the two perpendicular lines 


were more adorable: 


chin to the erystal 
of thought and fearful anxiety that some- 


times sprang between the mobile brows, 
and generally furnished the occasion for 
stamping her foot at some refractory sub- 
an 


were brought into play by 
unan- 


ject, 
earnest insistence on having the 
swerable answered without delay. 

As most of her hours were spent out 
of doors, and hats were antipathetic to 
her, it followed that few of her subjects 
enjoyed sight of the carefully combed 
and curled little poll that left her mother’s 
hand every morning. Instead, they had 


the more disturbing, if less elegant, pic- 


‘ 


ture of fine brown silk rolling and shak- | 


| ing, like the floss of a King Charles, in 
the dearest confusion imaginable round 
and the bright little face. The 
invasion of curls just permitted the pretty 


about 


upward play of brown eyelashes against 
the protruding arch of brown, so that the 
big blue eyes looked out from a forest of 
shade. She had the divinest of 
mouths, an arched rosy bud, formed asa 


winter 


child’s mouth rarely is, sweet and per- 
with an 
Not to 
was to prove yourself inhuman, 
never dirty, though not exactly a precisian 


imperious claim 
to kiss her, 
She was 


fectly shaped, 


upon kisses. wish 


in the matter of raiment. It would not 


be safe to trust her with an orange, if it 


“There, girl,” cried the marquis, fling- 
ing a silver piece on the ground. 

Kitty did not move sv much as an eye- 
lash in the direction of the fallen coin, 
but as the carriage began to roll on again, 
my lord lying back as proud as an invader, 
she ran after it, shrieking at the top of 
**Me lord, me lord, I telled 


her voice: 


ye ye owe me half-a-crown.” 


| sion; ’tis no affair of mine anyway. 


| 
were intended she should sit upon the | 


| chairs of civilization, an emblem of spot- 


| less 


but she could be relied 


upon any day to pass a 


childhood; 
neighborhood 
where mud pies were being manufactured, 
and not succumb to the burning tempta- 
tion to bemire herself, 

Such was Norry, the uncrowned queen 


“It’s on the ground,” the marquis re- 
torted, frowning; “I threw it out of the 
window.” 

“Oh, me lord, [have nothing to do with 
your throwings. Maybe ’tis your divar- 
What 
I want is me money paid into me own 
hand, as between Christian and Christian. 
Your driver is welcome to the other bit of 
silver, if he likes, but I must be paid in 
me own fashion.” 

It was chanted in the sing-song brogue 
all over the town that evening, how grand 
a sight it was to see the marquis take a 


| half-crown out of his pocket, and sub- 


| missively 


of a remote little town on the edge of a} 


glorious Irish lake. Like the Oriental 
philanthropist, she loved her fellow men. 
ller existence was based on the first law 
of Christianity, with such a surprising 
result that her fellows of all classes, creeds, 
sexes and ages, worshipped her. 

She was not of the order of female 
infant that is content to stay indoors and 
play with dolls. Nor were outdoor games 
the chief delight of her life. What she 
liked was the making and sustaining of 
universal acquaintances. 

She woke with the dawn preoccupied 
with the fortunes of Tommy This and 
Molly That, and chattered about them 
while she graciously submitted to the 
encroachments of soaps, water, bath-towel 
and brush; and she was still discoursing 
of them in passionate interludes while 
Marcella fed her upon bread and milk and 
porridge in the kitchen. 

She it was welcomed all 
comers into the town—tramps, travellers 
and visitors, Her formula was as rigid 
and unchanging as royal etiquette. She 
drew no line between begyars and noble- 
but simply said to the trousered 
male: ‘Man, what’s your name?” If 
there were any geniality in the reply (and 
usually was), she as invariably 

“The blessings of Dod on you. 
* Upon her lips, however, the 

took the form of fish. The 

petticoats she addressed as 
and if the ’oman happened to 
it was an 


who new- 


men, 


there 

added: 
Kiss me!’ 
command 
person in 
‘’oman,”’ 
be accompanied by a baby, 
exciting moment for Norry. 

Babies, puppies and kittens constituted 
the most interesting portion of humanity 
in hereyes. They were all doaty, as she 
called them. She insisted on kissing 
every baby that crossed her path, even on 
occasional visits the thronged city 
where her grandmother lived, to the dis- 
discomfort of her handsome 
young aunts. Whatever she had in her 
hand she needs must bestow upon the 
long-frocked creature, not infrequently to 
repent her of her generosity five minutes 
later, and demand restitution of the gift. 

When she liad, so to speak, conferred 
the freedom of the town upon the stranger, 
Norry instantly toddled off with eager 
intent to acquaint the world that Johnny 
Murphy or Biddy Magrath had been wel- 
comed to her dominions. 

The episode of Norry anc the marquis 
is a tale in which the towr takes much 
pride. ‘The idlers round the bar still tell 
it to one another with unabated glee; and 
Norry’s kindness to the big man is one of 
the reasons why the town has lately begun 
to look with less open disfavor upon that 
haughty aristocrat. For the lord of the 
soil is not a genial person. He is distant, 
high-handed and ungenerous. He takes no 
inconsiderable income from an impov- 
erished land with never so much as a 
thank you, ® humane inquiry into the 
prosperity of his tenants, or a_ single 
evidence of thought for their welfare; and 


to 


may and 





he spends it to the last farthing, along 


ee ; , , 
|} with his good manners and smiles, in 
| England. There we hear of him as a 
| os . . 

delightful type of the Irish gentleman, 


off-handed, witty, and a capital host; in 
Norry’s town (which ought to be his) he 
is known as a morose, close-fisted and over- 
| bearing Saxon. So may a man 
differ in his attitude toward one race and 


much 


another, 

A wave of universal joy passed over the 
|town the day Kitty Farrell publicly re- 
buked him for his lack of manners among 
Kitty keeps the news- 





| his own people. 
| paper shop, and an Irish daily paper being 
| one of the few things the marquis could 
| not import from England, it followed that 
|} he ran up with Kitty 
during his last sojourn before Norry was 
born. Driving through the town on his 
way to the station, the lord of the soil 


a small account 


stopped his carriage and called out from 
the window to Kitty to know the amount 
due. 

‘‘Half-a-crown, me lord,’’ said Kitty, 
dropping an elegant courtesy that quite 
carried off the inelegance of bare feet and 
tattered skirts. 








place it on 
palm. 

But a smaller flower of her sex was to 
subdue the haughty marquis in quite 
another way. He had not visited his 
Irish estates since the appearance of 
Norry on the scene, and in consequence 
could not be aware that, in comparison 
with this pinafored autocrat, he was a 
personage of no influence or prestige 
whatever. On the other hand, Norry had 
never heard of the lord of the soil, and 
was under the impression that the beauti- 
ful park formed, like everything else 
around her, a suitable environment and 
background for her own individuality, 

While her mother dawdled over the 
breakfast-table, believing Norry still en- 
gaged upon her bread and milk in the 
kitchen with Marcella, the child was 
toddling up the main street, hatless, the 
brown floss on her head blown about in 
every direction. After her straggled a 
band of admiring children to whom she 
discoursed lispingly in her ardent, im- 
perious, and wholly delightful fashion. 
They obeyed her because they loved her, 
but they would have had to obey her in 
any case. Disobedience and dissent were 


things she neither comprehended nor 
tolerated, She went towards the park, 


and at the top of the street commanded 
her guard of honor to await her return; 
not because she yearned to breathe a 
while in the fresh morning air the privacy 
of incognito, for she was unacquainted 
with shyness as she was with fear; but 
she said she wanted to see Jacky Molloy’s 
puppy, and Jacky was an invalid living 
in a cottage close to the park avenue. 

Hler attention was suddenly diverted as 
she turned the corner by the sight of an 
imposing stranger in a shooting-jacket. 
The park gate had swung behind him, and 
he was advancing rapidly in her direction. 
Norry put up a pink finger and laid it 
against her lovely mouth. With her this 
signified grave perplexity, and the gesture 
was rendered still more quaint by the 
lines of intense mental effort that so de- 
liciously corrugated her forehead, and 
vested her in a fascinating aspect of worry. 
Even at so young an age are the cares of 
sovereignty apparent, and a regal mind is 
none the less uneasy because the emblem 
of royalty happens not to be visible. Here 
was astranger entering Norry’s dominions 
with an air of command, while she her- 
self was not acquainted with him. She 
did not puzzle out the situation upon 
lines quite so clear, perhaps, but she eyed 
the imposing stranger questioningly, and 
promptly made up her mind. It is pos- 
sible she had a preference for ragged 
humanity, but she was quite above such 
meanness as drawing the line in the mat- 
ter of tailoring. After all, the lonely, un- 
happy stranger could not help being well 
dressed, she may have supposed, and it 
was really no reason why he should not 
be greeted as well as her favorite tramps 
and idlers. So she walked unhesitatingly 
up to him, and barred his way with one 
of her imperious gestures. 

The stranger cast a casual glance upon 
her. She was not effectively pretty, and 
you had to look twice until you knew her, 
to realize how adorable she was. He was 
moving on in his cold, ungenial mood —for 
children as mere children did not appeal 
to him, above all the children of his Lrish 
tenants—when her lisped demand and 
frown of ecstatic seriousness arrested 
him. ‘*Man, what's your name?” 

The stranger stared at the little crea- 
ture, at first in something like dismay; 
then the frown and the imperative glance 
that revealed a nature not to be trifled 
with, amused him, and finally captivated 
him. He thought it the oddest thing in 
the world, and smiled almost pleasantly 
as he answered, ‘‘Grandby.”’ 

**Dood-morrow, Dandby; I am dad to 
see you, and the blessings of Dod on you, 
Dandby.” 

There was a whiff of royal favor in the 
greeting on her side, « sense of duty ac- 
complished and a generous feeling that 
this different kind of man had as much 
claim upon her good-will as Murphy the 
tramp. The Marquis of Grandby, on his 


side, was convulsed with the comicality of | 
it; for he was not so saturnine that he had | 
no sense of humor. You see, he was born 
on Irish soil, by which we explain any 
virtue there might be in him, while the 
vices we good-naturedly lay to the account 
of his Saxon training. Anyhow, if he did 
get out of bed that morning on the wrong 


f side, her Majesty Queen Norry soon set 


Kitty’s extended | 





| 
' 
him right. He showed his entertainment | 
in the situation by baring his teeth under 

a heavy gray moustache; then he drew 

himself up, lifted his hat, and thanked her | 
with a gravity no less superb than her | 
own. 

Norry, I have said, had no salient marks | 
of beauty; there was nothing about her | 
either of princess or fairy, and she wore | 
no more picturesque raiment than a little 
red woollen frock and a plain pinafore. 
But she stirred the heart of the marquis | 
to an unwonted softness. He was about | 
to ask her name when she continued in | 
her broken eagerness of voice: “Have | 
you tum to stay with us, Dandby?”’ 

Norry included the whole town in her 
definition of family, and the man living at 
the other end of the street was only a man 
occupying another room, and apt at any 
moment to drop into the family circle. 

‘*May L not know your name too, little 
madam ?”’ 

“Norry,’’ she said impatiently, as if in 
reply to an irrelevant question. 

‘*And mamma’s name?” 
marquis. 

‘‘Mother’s name is O'Neill. She lives 
down there; we all live down there,’ she 
jerked, chopping up in her excitement her 
lisping syllables upon the click of tiny 
teeth. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to see Jacky 
Molloy’s puppy—a doaty little dog? The 
sergeant gave it to him.”’ 

‘Let us go and look at Jacky Molloy’s 
puppy, by all means,” said the amused 
marquis. “But first, Norry, I think you 
ought to give me a kiss.”’ 

Norry held up her rosebud mouth with- 
out a smile upon her perplexed and 
shadowed countenance, This was part of 
her duty, to kiss mankind, and the mo- 
ment she felt to be a very serious one. 
The marquis lifted her in his arms, and 
marvelled at himself as he did so. When 
he had kissed her, an irresistible impulse 


” 


asked the 


seized him. He did not set her down 
again on her fat short legs, but just 


dropped her on his broad shoulder. Norry 
shrieked with delight Here was virtue 
triumphantly rewarded! She had done a 
good turn by an acquaintance worth mak- 
ing—a man who could hoist a little girl so 
easily and jolt her at a swinging pace 
through the air. 

She indicated the direction of Jacky’s 
house with a dimpled hand, and con- 
cluded her information with the assur- 
ance that she was glad she had met him. 
At the cottage door the marquis rapped, 
and said to the white-capped woman 
whom he summoned: ‘‘Norry and I have 
come to see Jacky’s puppy.’’ The woman 
at once curtseyed in a flutter of recogni- 
tion and surprise. ‘‘I met this little lady 
near my gates, and she was kind enough 
to make acquaintance with me. She pro- 
posed to take me here to see a puppy, in 
the light of a favor, and I see she is ac- 
customed to have her way,” he _ ex- 
plained. 

“Sure ’tis our own Miss Norry, bless- 
ings on her,’’ cried Mrs. Molloy, gazing 
tenderly after the child, who had already 
made her way into the inner room, where 
Jacky lay in bed nursing his puppy. 
‘Sure ‘tis herself we love, me lord; she’s 
like sunshine on a wet day.” 

“Tum in here, Dandby, tum!” 
shouted imperiously. ‘*Watch 
the puppy’s tail.”’ 

Mrs. Molloy’s face wrinkled in a fright- 
ened smile. It was nothing less than 
awful to her to hear the great man ad- 
dressed as Grandby. 

The marquis submissively went inside, 
and satisfied Norry by kissing Jacky Mol- 
loy and taking the puppy into his arms. 
It was one thing to kiss Norry, but he 
really felt that, had any choice been lett 
to him, he would have preferred not to 


Norry 
me pull 


kiss poor white-cheeked Jacky. He had 
no sentiment for children, but having 
accepted Norry’s protection, he knew 


when it was becoming to yield. 

Now Norry could not stay long in one 
place, and when she entered a house she 
felt it an obligation to visit every living 
member thereof, so while the marquis, 
for mere form’s sake, was putting a few 
casual questions to Jacky and his mother, 
she raced into the kitchen to greet the 
tabby. 

Mrs. Molloy took the opportunity to 
follow her, and whispered quickly to her: 
‘**You mustn’t call that gentleman Grand- 
by, Miss Norry. ’*Tis he as is himself the 
markiss.”’ 

Norry caught the word, and, still stran- 
gling the tabby in her arms, returned to 
Jacky’s room. ‘‘Dandby,”’ she burst out, 
in her passionate way, ‘‘Mrs. Molloy she 
says you isn’t Dandby, but the marskiss. 
Are you the marskiss or Dandby?”’ 

“Some big people call me a marskiss, 
Norry, it is trne; but you must please call 





me Dandby—unless you fall out with 
me.”’ 

‘“‘Norry never falls out with anybody,” 
Jacky cried with enthusiastic emphasis. 

“Pll tum a-morrow and see you adain, 
Jacky,” said Norry, taking his champion- 
ship as her due. ‘Now I’m doing up the 
town to see lots of people—my Aunt 
Mary, and the doctor, and Father Luke, 
and Biddy Malone’s goat. Dood-by, 
Jacky; I'll tum a-morrow, Mrs. Molloy. 
Tum, Dandby! He isn’t the marskiss, 
Mrs. Molloy.” 

The marquis slipped a silver coin under 
Jacky’s pillow, and went out in obedi- 
ence to his superior’s orders. 

Outside Norry spied her guard of honor 
straggling down toward her. She be- 
thought herself that her duty to the 
stranger was accomplished, and that she 
had her friends to look after. He, she 
concluded, might be trusted to find his 
way about the place. Releasing his hand, 
she gave him a bright explanatory nod, 
and shouted out: “I’m tumin’, Kitty and 
Tommy, pre’ntly. Wait for me, wait for 
me,’’ and waddled on at a running pace 
extremely diverting to watch. 

The lonely stranger, thus abandoned to 
his own devices, found occupation for the 
day; but he remembered to question his 
agent about Norry. The subsidiary par- 
ents were naturally mentioned only to 
drop into insignificance. Norry’s parents 
might belong to her, and as such receive 
some slight attention; but no living soul 
dreamed of believing that Norry belonged 
to them. They were excellent people, it 
was generally affirmed —he a-gentleman in 
every sense of the word, she a very charm- 
ing young lady—but their fame rested 
mainly on the fact that they belonged to 
Norry. When they travelled up to town 
and left the child behind them, all the 
idlers and tramps of the place were con- 
stituted her nurses—Marcella not being 
regarded as sufficiently ubiquitous to have 
an eye upon majesty of so vagabond a 
disposition. When she voyaged out of 
sight, a group of ruffians, engaged in sup- 
porting the town-walls between the pauses 
of refreshing exhausted nature, would for- 
sake bar and gossip, and dawdle in her 
wake with their hands in their pockets, 
whistling as they went along. Like so 
many big mastiffs, each one felt upon his 
honor to protect her. 

She had a word for all; not the meanest 
of her subjects went unrewarded. She 
felt as a princess feels, without any vanity, 
that she was the centre of universal 
attraction, and that the person who at- 
tempted to quarrel with her was bound 
by this very fact, as by an inevitable 
natural law, to get the worst of it. This 
perhaps was the unconscious meaning of 
her splendid generosity to her playmates, 
whatever their sex or class might be. If 
she insisted on their obedience—and this, 
I am afraid, she did in no half-hearted 
way—at least she never told tales of them, 
or procured them punishment or blame, 
and always gave more than she received. 
The result was that there was not one 
rebel in her train, and I solemnly believe 
not one was jealous of her. Hers was a 
very equable and magnanimous disposi- 
tion; and her reign was pacific, when, 
such was her power, it might have led to 
civil war.—Macmillan’s. 

(To be continued.) 
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in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 
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women show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla ac- 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


(Established 1780.) 





Dorchester, Mass. 





MRS. HOWE’S REMINISCENCES OF THE 
A. A. W. 

A most interesting session of the recent 
meeting of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women was the one largely 
devoted to reminiscences. Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Wolcott and Mrs. 
Brown Blackwell told over their old 
experiences in the A. A. W., prompting 
each other in recollections of a noble 
work and forward march, ‘tall of which 
they saw and a part of which they were.” 

Mrs. Howe spoke as follows: 

[am also one of the very few persons 
present who attended the first congress 
held by A. A. W. in New York, in the 
autumn of 1872. Of those who were pres- 
ent at that first meeting, quite a number 
are still with us in the flesh. Mrs. Liver- 
more, our first president, Mrs, Stanton, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Spooner, Miss Fletcher, who 
was, if | mistake not, our first secretary, 
a most valuable and valued officer, and 
many others. These friends have not 
worked with us in later years. They have, 
no doubt, been attracted to public service 
in other directions. On some of them 
the burden of increasing years may have 
fallen more heavily than upon those of 
us who meet here. I could wish that 
they were present with us to-day, to 
rejoice in believing that the undertaking 
to which they lent the zeal of that earlier 
time has never swerved from the impulse 
then given it. ‘To-day, as ever, it repre- 
sents a continuous effort for the advance- 
ment of women in knowledge, in happi- 
ness, aud in all that can make them a 
power for good. ; ; 

The enthusiasm of our first meeting 
was undoubtedly well grounded and 
sincere, It marked, however, a_ begin- 
ning which required to be followed by 
much detailed work. It was necessary 
for us to find out what we could do, and 
how it should best be done. The choice 
of a Massachusetts woman for our first 
president had much to do with the other 
fact, that the committee work which 
evolved the rules and methods of the 
association was largely done in Boston. 
In that city we were able to unite with us 
several women of unique character and 
ability. Such were Abby Williams May 
and Maria Mitchell, women deeply pene- 
trated with the enthusiasm of the new 
movement, avd very wise in their under- 
standing of compatibilities, in their fine 
tact and sense of order, and acceptable to 
all through natural directness and benevo- 
lence of character. : 

The title, Advancement of Women, was 
rather vast and vague. It was like a sign- 
post which could point more’ ways 
than one. To trace the read to be fol- 
lowed was the first work devolving upon 
officers of the Association; then to detine 
more clearly the objects to be had and 
kept in view. Out ot all this labor came 
an association with one president and 
many vice-presidents, served by commit- 
tees on science, on reforms and statistics, 
on topics and papers, on education, on 
art, and on journalism. A committee on 
finance existed for a time, but did not 
prove efficient, and so was dropped. Per- 
haps one of the first things we had to 
learn in our new work was the necessary 
limitation of our undertakings in some 
directions. When the flame of a new 
enterprise is kindled, we are g ad to avail 
ourselves of the light and heat generated, 
but are quite unable to determine how far 
these will reach, and how much they will 
accomplish, With all the catholicity of 
our institutions, with all the vehemence 
of our desires for usefulness, we could 
only unite a comparatively small number 
of «ffective workers for the object had in 
view. Wecould only reach a few central 
points in our vast country. We could 
only present, yearly, a few topics for 
serious consideration to such an audience 
as our title and programme might attract. 

I say this because the slow steps of 
patient work fall so far behind the winged 
flights of imagination. We have been 
working for twenty-five years, and the 
world is still full of wickedness, of igno- 
rance, of inertia for good works, and of 
lamentable activity in bad ones. Where 
have we been during these precious years? 
What have we done? We have been in 
many parts of our country, East, West, 
North, South. Our annual journeys can 
be traced on the map like a spider's web. 
Our years of labor hang together by a 
silken bond. New York and Chicago 
were our first points of travel and reunion. 
Philadelphia followed, in the centennial 
year. Syracuse and Buffalo invited and 
entertained us. Des Moines and Denver 
led us into the far West. Baltimore, 
Memphis and Knoxville claimed our 
efforts, which were seconded by the most 
friendly and sisterly entertainment of our 
ideas and ourselves. We capped the cli- 


max by invading the British dominions 
at the North, having held congresses in 
Toronto and St. John, N. B., and by 


| shooting down to New Orleans, 





where 
golden hours of appreciation and sym- 
pathy were granted us. Atlanta must not 
be forgotten in the history of our travels, 
nor jet must we omit to mention the 
colored industrial school at Tuskegee, 
Ala., where we were the guests of Booker 
Washington, and became able to bear 
testimony to his admirable work for his 
fellows of the colored race. 

So much for the geography of our move- 
ments. A more important question is, 
what have we done, in these far and costly 
journeys of ours? Was it worth while, 
for any result that we have accomplished, 
to spend so much mouey, to incur so 
much trouble, danger and fatigue? I 
think that we may all say that it was 
worth while. We have carried to regions 
widely distant from each other the mes- 
sage of sympathy, the gospel of faith in 
the nobler capacities and calling of women, 
and in the new vista of hope opened out 
by it for the whole human race. We have 
not spoken without study, nor listened 
without understanding. We have pre- 
sented themes of most vital importance 
to assemblies of men and women, address- 
ing ourselves to them as worthy of our 
best thought, and capable of responding 
to it. And we have called together many 
who had not previously known each other, 
sincere souls which have hoped and 
prayed in distant isolation. They and we 
have sat together in heavenly places, and 
have listened together to the brave music 
of the future, rising above the discords 
of the nearer scene. We have learned and 
exemplified the strength that comes with 
union, union on rational grounds, and for 
objects that correspond to the very height 
of human dignity, to the inheritance of 
the ages. 

I wish that I were better able than Iam 
to trace out for you, dear friends, the 
progress of our work in these past twenty- 
five years. I think that I may say that 
this progress has been in the direction of 
definite statements of the great needs of 
society, and of practical suggestions of the 
way in which these may best be met. 
The quiet study of social problems may 
not make a great noise in the world, but 
without it the world will not be greatly 
helped. Existing laws, customs and prej 
udices need to be viewed in an historic 
spirit and submitted to a careful analysis. 
This is because the things which most 
deserve to be held fast in the social 
economy are so twined about with the 
stutf that impedes progress that it is a 
delicate and difficult task to disintegrate 
the two, cultivating the vine or tree and 
dismissing the parasite. which closely en- 
wraps it, endangering its life. 

Reform, and reform indeed, constitutes 
two conditions of social progress. There 
is no doctrine so sound that it cannot be 
misstated and misunderstood; no institu 
tion so sacred that it may not be perverted 
from its true uses to their opposites. 
Legislation, marriage, the forum, the 
church, the household—each of these may 
be a fortress of defence or a stronghold 
of offence. I can say truly that we have 
tried, in all these years, to distinguish be- 
tween things genuine and things fallacious 


between sound principle and delusive 
sophism. [cannot remember a single in- 


stance in which we have left our scene 
of action with the feeling that our work 
has been thrown away. In the course of 
these long years, we have more than once 
visited cities in which no associations of 
women existed outside the limits of 
church or temperance associations. In 
some of these places we have been eagerly 
welcomed. In all of them new associa- 
tions have sprung up, sometimes develop- 
ing into large and serious undertakings. 

When I look at the two volumes which 
contain the record of a part only of our 
work in the past, I feel myself unable to 
give anything like a full synopsis of the 
topics which we have presented for con- 
sideration and discussion. I will take as 
a sample the programme of one of our 
congresses, that held in Chicago in 1882: 
‘*Heredity,’’ Mrs. A. B. Blackwell, of New 
Jersey; ‘*The Mourning Garb,” Julia 
Holmes Smith, of Chicago; ‘Benefits of 
Suffrage for Women,’ Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe; ‘*‘Labor, Capital,’’ by Miss Augusta 
Carter Bristol, of Vineland, N. J.; ‘*His- 
toric Art,’? Mrs. Mary E. Bragg, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; ‘Work of the Red Cross,” 
Clara Preston, of West Framingham, 
Mass.; “Scientific Charity,’’ Miss Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell, of New York; ‘‘Legis- 
lation to Prevent Cruelty to Children,” 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, of Massachusetts; 
‘Prevention of Nervous Strain by Home 
and School Training,’’ Miss Jane B. Dear- 
born, of New Jersey; ‘The Duty of the 
American White Woman to the American 
Black Woman,” Mrs. Janet Marsh Parker, 
of New York. 

I must mention, taking them rather at 
random, some papers of especial mark, 
presented at various congresses. Among 
these are: ‘A Paper on the Planet Saturn” 
and one on ‘Recent Astronomical Phe- 
nomena,” by our lamented ex-president, 
Maria Mitchell, Pb. D.; “A Study of 


Urgel,” by another Mitchell, Mrs. Ellen 
M., whom we are glad to welcome here to- 
| day; a paper on “The Comparative Lon- 
| gevity of the Sexes,”’ by Mrs. Antoinette 
| B. Blackwell; “Woman in the Brahma 
Somaj,”’ by Mrs. E. D, Cheney; *Effects 
of Stimulants and Narcotics upon the 
Health and Morals of Women,” Dr. Jennie 
McCowen, of lowa. A paper on ‘Pa- 
ternity’’ was given at the congress held 
in Philadelphia in the year of our centen- 
nial celebration. The writer endeavored 
to present for serious consideration the 
momentous importance of the paternal re- 
lation, and the terrible evils entailed upon 
offspring by the marriage of dissolute 
menu, 

Among our most delightful experiences, 

I must mention our congress held at Buf- 
falo some years ago. The feeling of Buf- 
falo regarding our coming had been some- 
what divided. To some who knew nothing 
of us we appeared in the light of disturb- 
ers of the public peace. Our friends, how- 
ever, carried the day. On our arrival in 
the city, each of us was carried off to some 
pleasant and hospitable home. When we 
assembled for the first of our public meet- 
ings, we found our hall well filled and its 
platform decorated with pretty furniture, 
and made beautiful with palms and 
flowers. What pleased us even more than 
| this was the close attention with which 
our speakers were followed, and the hos- 
pitality of the highest kind accorded to 
our thoughts and issues. We here re 
ceived some valuable additions to our 
membership, and it was not long before 
one of our fellow workers discussed and 
executed a plan for a Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, which has 
been long recognized as of great utility to 
the city. 

Our first congress below Mason and 
Dixon’s line was the one held in Baltimore 
in 1884. This ground was new to us, and 
some of our friends entertained forebod- 
ings of the reception we should meet with 
in a city supposed to be adverse to modern 
ideas regarding the status and work of 
women, ‘The gentlemen of the city soon 
set our minds at rest on this point by en- 
gaging for our meetings one of the best 
halls in the city. Our sittings were at- 
tended by large and attentive audiences, 
and a delightful reception was given us, 
at which a colored member, Mrs. Frances 
W. Harper, was made to feel at home, as 
she has always been on the platform of 
our Association, 

The papers here enumerated have all 
been presented at the public sittings of 
our Association, Our morning meetings, 
open to members alone, have also been 
full of interest. The reports given by 
vice-presidents concerning the progress of 
the woman’s movement in their respective 
States have afforded much useful informa- 
tion regarding localities widely distant 
from each other. Reports on = special 
themes have also been presented by our 
committee on reforms and _ statistics. 
Among these I may especially mention a 
report on Alien Races in America, two on 
Prison Statistics, and two prepared by 
Dr. Nellie Bb. Marks, of Baltimore, on 
Marriage and Divorce Laws in the differ- 
ent States of the Union. On several occa- 
sions we have held short supplementary 
congresses after the adjournment of the 
regular congress. One of these was held 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., another in St. 
Paul, Minn., and two others in Atlanta, 
one immediately after the congress in 
Memphis, Tenn., aud one just before the 
congress in New Orleans. The first of 
these visits to Atlanta was gladdened by 
the presence of a woman truly elect and 
much beloved. Miss Sarah F. Clarke, 
sister of James Freeman of that name, 
already well advanced in the eighties, left 
her home in Marietta in order to be pres- 
ent at one of our sessions. Miss Clarke 
was an artist of considerable merit, and 
the author of a beautiful series of sketches 
exhibiting the different places visited by 
the poet Dante, and described by him in 
the course of his great poem. She had 
been a friend of Margaret Fuller, and was 
always greatly interested in all move- 
ments for the advancement of her sex. 
Our mid-year conferences attended by 
officers only, have been of great impor- 
tance to our work. Where it has been 
possible, we have held some public meet- 
ings in addition to our own business ses- 
sions. In connection with these confer- 
ences much hospitality has been shown 
us. 

It may seem ungracious to mention 
only ove or two of the cities which we 
have visited, and in which we have been 
made at home, but indeed the time would 
fail us if we attempted even the briefest 
enumeration of these various stations in 
our pilgrimage of a quarter of a century. 
A general description must suffice for all. 
We arrive at the place appointed. We are 
met by our entertainers, on hospitable 
thoughts intent. Their bright faces and 
warm welcomes cheer us, after the fatigues 
of a long journey. Perhaps, on the very 
evening of our arrival, we find that the 
chief personages of the place have been 
invited to meet us. We hasten to remove 
the dust of travel, and descend to answer 
back the friendly greeting offered us by 
a company who have never seen us, whom 
we have never before seen—but with 
whom we feel ourselves taken into the 
bond of an enlarged fellowship, a spiritual 
sisterhood and brotherhood. After a 
night’s well-earned repose, we come to- 
gether for our first business session. 
With what joy do the members greet each 
other, gathered from all parts of our com- 
mon country. There prevail no jeal- 
ousies, no petty strife between this com- 
munity and that. Heavenly sympathy 
triumphs over our individual shortcom- 
ings. Our hardness is melted, our frivol- 
ity subdued. While we remain together 
we are 2 household of faith. When we 
separate we carry witb us no cruel memo- 
ries, no rankling wounds of feeling. We 
have been uplifted and edified together, 
and we go forth carrying with us a peace 








and a power which thenceforth do not 


pass out of our lives. And with our three 
days of good work and guod will we have 
built a little bit of the heavenly city, 
from a corner of which a cheering light 
shall ever shine for us. 

Chicago has received us right royally, 
again and again. i 
Springs unfolded to us their new beauties, 
their grandiose features. Baltimore gave 
us a hearing. Louisville welcomed us 
warmly. The Empire State is bright for 
us with happy remembrances. Buffalo 
and Syracuse are endeared to us by lasting 
friendships. Canada has twice received 
us with great kindness. Our own far 
South has taken us in its warm em- 
brace. ‘Tennessee has twice summoned 
us and made us welcome, once at Mem- 
phis, once at Knoxville. Atlanta has 
made us free of the fair State of Georgia. 
And New Orleans, the crescent-crowned 
queen of the Gulf, has ministered to us 


out of her treasure of light and beauty. | 
Truly, 1 seem to describe fairy journeys, | 


without weariness, without displeasures. 
This is because the great joy of fellow- 
ship obliterated from our minds the labor 
of preparation, and the inconveniences of 


travel, We remember only the kind faces, | 


the attentive listeners, the new society 
which has seemed to feel that it was 
honoring itself in honoring us. Let us 
rather say, in honoring with us the bond of 


anew and true civilization, in which all | 


helpful activities are to be fostered, all 
hurtful passions outreasoned, the civiliza 
tion in which the mothers of the human 
race are allowed to redeem the great 
pledge which they give to the future, by 
endeavoring to redeem the world in which 
their sons and daughters will achieve their 
fate. 

As I look back on these blessed pilgrim- 
ages of ours, Lam led to remember that 
they link us to more than the visible 
world in which we dwell and work. Faces 
which were bright in our council, lips 
which were ready with words of wisdom, 
have passed from our nearness to light for 
us the regions of the unseen future which 
lies before all of us. Oh! you dear ones 
who have gone before us, Abby May, 
Maria Mitchell, Mary Wing, Kate Dag- 
gett, you are not dead tous. Light still 
comes to us from your bright record, 
cheer from your steadfast energy. The 
call that summoned you will surely sum- 
mon each one of us, We, too, shall pass 
from the things temporal to the things 
eternal, But we shall hope to carry with 
us the assurance that the labor of our 
Association has not been in vain, and that 


all of us, speakers and listeners, have done | 


sumething to illustrate the three great 
words which we bear upon our shields, 
the device of the A. A. W.—Truth, Jus- 
tice, Honor. 





PALLID faces indicate pale, thin blood. 
Rosy cheeks show the pure, rich blood 
resulting from taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Will You 
Do what you can to save the birds from utter 
extinction, which is so surely threatened ? 
I have, with my own hands, reset in new 
type the 16-page pamphlet, entitled ‘Birds’ 
Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,’’ calling 
attention to this erying evil. I have added 
more matter and made it much more attract- 
ive, but L will send them for 15 cts. per dozen 
just the same to all who will read them and 


Pass Them Along 


to help cireulate them. All my labor and 
time is freely given. If you cannot use one 
dozen, will you send 10 cts. for half a dozen, 
or a 2-cent stamp for a single copy, read it 
yourself and then hand it, with a good word, 


To Others ? 


The farther one goes in this way, the better. 
Who will help save the birds? Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
207 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


BABYLAND 


(ESTABLISHED 1877) 
THE BABLES’ OWN MAGAZINE. 


A wonderful help to mothers in amusing and in- 
structing the children 
50 cents a year. 5 cents a copy. 

The little ones look eagerly each month tor BAny- 
LAND because it is full of bright, pretty things de- 
signed especially for them 

‘Lhe 18908 volume contains: 

**Ladybird and the Bold Knight,’’ by Alice Dana 
Knox: a dainty serial about a dear little girl and 
her playmates 

‘*More about Buz-Buz,’’ by Charles Stuart Pratt, 
continuing the interesting adventures of a house- 
fly. 

A Characteristic Serial, by Margaret Johnson, 
prettily illustrated by the author. 

Original Nursery Rhymes and Jingles, by Miss 
E. C. Sylvester. 

Special Stories, by Albert Bigelow Paine. 

Quaint Fairy Tales, Poems, Bright Illustrations, 
and a host of other good features, by tavorite con- 
tributors to child literature. 











LITTLE MEN ayo WOMEN 


(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 7 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE, 


$1 a year. to cents a copy. 


The 1898 volume contains: 

“Going with the Big Boys,’’ by Kate Upson 
Clark. A serial story full of interesting incidents 
in the life of a manly “‘little’’ boy. 

‘‘In Glass-Man Land,’’ by Rev. Adolph Roeder. 
A tale of thrilling adventure in a strange land. 

‘Talking Birds,’’ by Mary Catherine ( rowley, 
More amusing anecdotes about Frolic and his bird 
friend. 

‘‘When Grandfather's Grandfather was a Boy,"’ 
by Elbridge S. Brooks. What the girls and boys 
did in Revolutionary times. 

Twelve true Natural History Stories which will 
be sure to interest every live boy and girl. 

Instructions for Fancy Work for the girls. 

Queer Toys that amuse foreign children. 

Other Contributions from time to time by 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, SARAH SIDNEY, 

MARION PICKERING, HELEN BOLL, 

And other well-known writers. 





CHARLES E. GRAFF, PUBLISHER, 





150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Denver and Colorado | 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 
Union Pacific. 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘* The Overland Limited.”’ 


—_ 








— 





Bulfet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Keclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Jay Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 


Los Angeles 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Unton Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, -“«-*-. New York City. 





| E. DICKINSON, E.L. LOMAX, 


Gen’ l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00.A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, §.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, &.s0, tio.0o A. M.: 12.45, 
t1.50, 3.05, 5.10, t7.10, 8-30, t10.15 P.M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10. 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to ail points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 


General Manager 





HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 





Oct. 4, 1897. 





DAILY TRAINS TO 
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At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 





to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad- 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 
F. A. Miller, Ass't Gen’l Pass Agent, 
Chieago, Ill. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE 





MARK. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. It is grateful to the most deli- 
cate stomachs, when any other form 
of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required, 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 








22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 





/THE ___——_—_ii. 


Armenian Rug 


e and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening. and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses. but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors. Itis far superior to naphtha cleansing, and 
costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


Colorado, Utah and California. 


= - 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


dito: Woman Journa 

On Nov. 1, 2 and the Pennsylvania 
W.S. A. held its 20th annual State Con- 
vention. in Lewistown, a little borough 


nestled among the mountains of Western 


Pennsylvania. Forty years ago Lucy 
Stone came here, a stranger, hired a hall, 
and vave a course of three lectures on 
Woman's Wrongs. Although many took 
sinule tickets, thinking that one lecture 
would be enough for them, the hall was 
more and more crowded every night, and 
that course of lectures and the sweet 


voiced orator are still remembered = in 


Lewistown They have paved the way for 
the cordial reception of less gifted advo- 
cates of woman's equality. The resideuts 
of Lewistown are proud of the fact that 
Laura M. Johns, of Kansas, was born and 
raised in their town. 

he sessions of the convention were very 
fairly attended, considering the steady 
downpour of the first two days The 
most important business transacted was 
the decision of the line of work for the 
coming year, the continuance of the press 
work as conducted during the past year 
by Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, and a system- 
atic effort throughout the State to pro- 
vide candidates for school directors and 
to urge their election, 

The president's address at the opening 
session was a clear statement of the pres- 
ent position of women, as regards suf- 
frage, both in this country and abroad, 
Able addresses were delivered by Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson, Rachel Foster Avery, 
Diana Hirschler, and others, Mrs. Price, 
secretary of the Swarthmore School Board, 
read a paper on “Wagman and The Public 
Schools.’ At the close of one afternoon 
session, the public school children were 
present, by invitation, to listen to an ad- 
Mrs. Avery on 
Leagues.’ Mrs. Priee spoke brietly on 
the foundation principle of good citizen- 
ship Master Richard 


Boyer, our stanch little suffragist, enter- 


dress by “(jood Citizen 


love to man- and 


tained the audience with some musical 


selections trom the vraphophone, 
‘he convention adopted the following 
resolutions of general interest: 


We, the members of the Pennsylvania W. 
S. A. in the 20th annual convention assem- 
bled, feel that the principles for which we 
are banded together have, in the year since 
we last met, been more fully demonstrated 
to be just and logical. Theredore be it 

Resolved, First, thatthe republican princi- 
ple has as its basis the full expression of the 
free will of all the people. Vherefore itis 
for the best interests of the nation that every 
qualified citizen should vote. Wotlmen have 
average intelligence, morality and public 
spirit, and should be enfranchised. 

Second, We observe with satisfaction the 
growing interest of Women In municipal and 
reform work, and hail as valuable allies the 
club women of the Keystone State, who 
have newly resolved, through the last fed- 
eration convention, to take an active and 
personal part in these matters. 

Third, We regard the campaign work 
done by women in the mayoralty contest in 
New York City and its eager appreciation 
by both suffragists and remonstrants, as an 
indication of the need as well as the capacity 
of woman to do her share in luproving 
social and politic al conditions. 

Fourth, Phe appointment of Mrs. A, E 
Paul, of Chieago, as Luspector of Street 
Cleaners, the presence of women in the 
Levislaturesof two States, and their election 
to other offices of trust and profit, in the 
West and elsewhere, show that women are 
not destitute of either legislative or execu- 
tive ability. 


At the 
delegates, and the ladies who entertained 


close of the convention, the 
them, bad a pleasant excursion to Reed- 
ville and other places of interest, and 
were tendered a reception in the evening 
at the home of one of the best families of 
ELLA H. E. PRIcE, 
Vice-president Pa, W. S A. 


Lewistown. 


—- 


CALIFORNIA. 


MENLO Park, CAL., Nov. 9, 1897. 
Kaditors We 
Many 
now hold gor 
in Califorma, and itis a much re- 


man's Journal 


women have worked into and 


d positions in newspaper 
work 
gretted but well known fact that this is 
the only in which women 
labor throughout the State, wherein they 


credit to 


profession 


sometimes fail to do utmost 


their sex, and to uphold the standards so | 


dear and necessary to womankind, Some 


women write paragraphs in which the 
name of the Master is treated with con 
tumely, and the genius and 


women are flippantly and flatly classed 


sense of | 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


OYAL 


BaKing 


Absolutely Pure 








ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








of these good folk, white o1 yellow ; other- 


wise, being protessed Christians walking 
in the faith of their Lord Jesus with clean 
and holy feet, they would have been at 
swift pains to correct statements which 
bore false witness against their neighbor. 

And again, 

Oh, little heathen too honest to be a 
Christian! Oh, little heathen who does 
not want to be thought narrow, unintelli 
gent, unjust—I salute you!” 

° which even Mr. Bierce, who 
knows more English than most men and 
all women, would be at his elegant wit’s 
end to tind the verbs for, 

It is a lamentable fact that such para- 
written by women. 
by all means be 


graphs should be 
While women should 
accorded the same privileges as men in 
the same work, they should be careful, 
particularly now while practically estab- 
lishing their claims in journalism, never 
to disparage other women and their efforts 
The 


who strives to gain popularity by criticiz- 


for public improvement, woman 
ing other women finds in the end that she 
stands no farther ahead than those she 
has criticized. Above all, no woman should 
speak lightly of Him who so wondrously 
overturned the hard customs of ages and 
opened the way for her to gain in this 
better than bread and 
Maup B, Rogers. 


world something 
meat alone, 

-_—-—-— 

OHIO. 

TOLEDO, Novy. 7, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has again cause for rejoicing that its 
efforts to advance the rights of women 
have been crowned with success, Dr. 
Lupton, of Gallopolis, has been appointed 
physician of the Northwestern Ohio In- 
sane Asylum. She is spoken of as an ex- 
perienced practitioner and an able medical 
scholar. 

The securing of Ohio legislation for 
the employment of women physicians at 
insane asylums, to care for their unfortu- 
nate sisters, has a peculiar history. Some 
ten years ago the Toledo Woman Suttrage 
Association and the W. C. T. U. had 
a law enacted for the cousummation of 
this object. No physicians re- 
ceived appointment under it. Upon ex 
found that the word 
The law not being 


women 


amination it was 
“may” was the cause. 
compulsory, was a dead letter. 

In 1892 the word ‘‘may,’’ by the efforts 
of persevering women, Wes changed to 
The Newberg Asyium at Cleve- 
land at once complied with the law. Dr. 
Hollister, of Toledo, was appointed, has 


‘*must.”’ 


given, and is still giving, excellent satisfac- 
tion, 
ceed in having other Ohio asylums follow 
the example of Cleveland. But last spring 
the W. C, 'T. U. secured the appointment 
of Dr. Bertha Wilson at the Columbus 
State Ilospital, after many rebuffs and 
supreme effoit. The Toledo Woman Sut- 
frage Association began agitation a year 
ago with the same object. A committee 


For years it was impossible to suc- 


was appointed to wait upon the trustees 
of the N. W. Ohio Insane Asylum at their 
regular meeting, to quote the law and 
insist upon its enforcement. Mrs. Lucie 
Ilarmon, Mrs. Julia P. Cole, Miss Anna 
C. Mott and Mrs. Frances Sumner, presi- 


| dent of the Union of Unions W. C. T. U., 


met the superintendent and _ trustees. 


| They were treated with courtesy, and told 


that the Legislature had made no appro- 


| priation for a woman physician, therefore 


below those of men. Such articles, printed | 


mostly in the large Sunday editions, re- 
ceive considerable advertising during the 
week, and are largely illustrated. 
of them occupy places of honor in these 
papers and are widely read. 
upon society, 


the intluence they exert 


particularly upon the younger members 
of it, is not for the right. 
late article in one of the largest of the 
dailies, descriptive of a 


Portions of a 


San Francisco 
Chinese affair, charge the Baptist Rescue 
Mission as lacking in stability, and con- 
tain the following: 

And I doubt me not, the paper which 
printed them never saw the eyes of any 


Many | 
| that 


Therefore | 





none could be appointed, as it would not 
be wise to remove a malé physician. In 
vain was the reply that a resident doctor 
was about to resign and go to Europe, and 
as the law was explicit, a woman 
physician should fill the vacancy. 

The committee was not discharged, and 
kept at work. The president of the Suf- 
frage Association brought the matter be- 
fore the Lucas County Horticultural So- 
ciety, and secured the codperation of fifty 
farmer’s wives. The Bowling Green 
Emerson Class brought its influence to 
bear in Wood County. The Toledo Suf- 
frage Association took action to secure 
mandamus proceedings. Prosecutor Sum- 


ner, is reading the law. He says it is 
plain that every asylum for the insane in 
Ohio must have a woman physician. 
While in duty bound to institute pro- 
ceedings in mandamus, he advised pacific 
measures. The Association again took 
counsel, and concluded to go before the 
Legislature in January and ask for a spe- 
cial appropriation. 
ever, the trustees appointed Dr. Lupton, 


| and it is the earnest hope of all thought- 


ful, humane women, wherever this matter 


is known, that her appointment will be a 


success and be permanent. The Associa- 
tion had no candidate for the position. 


All it desired was compliance with law 


which at present has been secured. 
Risa L, Seeur. 





At a recent meeting of the Bay Shore 
School Suffrage Club, of Toledo, O., Mrs. 
E. S. Fray called attention to two articles 
in the Toledo Blade referring to the small- 


ness of registration in Cleveland, and the 


threat of taking the school vote from the | ) 
|} one of a gang of gamblers in Colorado, 


elections? 


women of Ohiv. In the discussion which 


> > j ‘ aske . - " ‘ uld | 
followed, it was asked why women should | saves his life. 


register in the fall, when there were two 
half days in the spring for the school 
Ofiicers of the club were 


| elected as follows: Mrs. Horace Culver, 





| president; Mrs. Corstack, vice-president; 


Mrs. Norma Duglas, recording secretary ; 
Miss Kate Winn, treasurer. ‘The National 
and State suffrage conference to be held 
the 26th of November, promises to be of 
much interest. 


—_—<—- 


NEBRASKA NOTES. 


Notarial commissions have been issued 
to Josephine Gilliland and Lila McIntosh. 
The superintendent of schools in Sheri- 
dan County having resigned, Emma 


Parker, of Rushville, has been appointed | 


to that position, 

Java Wilson has been nominated for 
judge of the supreme court, and Isabella 
Spurlock for regent of the State Univer- 
sity. 

In eight counties 
nominated for the office of superintendent 
of public instruction, ‘Their names are 
Gena Berg, Anna Clark, Jane McCleery, 
Anna Noeland, AdaSisson, Lillian Stoner, 
Lillian Welborne and Carrie White. 

VIOLA KAUFMAN, 


women have been 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SoMERVILLE.—The League at its annual 
meeting, held at the house of Mrs. Martha 
P. Lowe, Nov. 3, elected the following 
oflicers: 

Honorary President — Mrs. Martha P. 
Lowe. 

President—Mrs. Sarah D. Field. 
Vice-presidents—Mrs. Mary E 
Mary 8S. Howes, Mrs. Harriet E. 

lain, Mrs. Lucy V. Mowry. 

Secretary—Mrs. 8. A. Davenport. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. P. Boyer. 

The Executive Board presented the fol- 
lowing programme for the coming season: 
Dec. 1, Mayor Perry will speak, subject, 
“George Eliot;’’ Jan. 5, business meeting 
with study of Parliamentary Law; Feb. 
2, Dr. Salome Merritt, subject, ‘‘Are Our 

Methods Physiological?” 


Rich, Mrs. 
Cham ber- 


Educational 
March 2, business meeting with roll call; 
April 6, Miss Helen J. Wescott, subject, 
“Ethics of Competition; May 4, business 
meeting with study of Parliamentary Law. 
Meetings at 5 P. M. in First Unitarian 
Church. The League has held eight 
meetings, three with speakers and five for 
business and study of Parliamentary Law, 
The Superintendent of Press Work has 
written five articles for the local papers, 
and a short history of the League, be- 
sides notices and reports of meetings. 
One prominent member, Miss Hall, and 
the daughter of another member, Miss 
Wescott, have been admitted to the bar 
and become active members of the legal 
profession. The League has lost tive 
members during the year, and seven new 
members have been added, making fifty- 
four in all. The League has made two 
direct attempts to influence the political 
life of the city, one by suggestions for a 
new charter, the other by nominating 
women for School Board. The sugges- 
tions were not adopted by the Charter 
Commission, but that is not in itself dis- 
couraging, as the work of its Commission 
was rejected by the City Council. Two 
women were nominated for the School 
Board, Miss Hall in Ward 4 received a 
large vote; Mrs. Howes in Wara 2 stood 
rather for principle than with hope of 
election. ‘The moral effect will not be 
lost. There have been women before on 
the School Board in Somerville and are 
likely to be again. ‘The local newspapers 
have been courteous and generous, and 
have recognized the League as one of the 
active clubs of the city. The number of 
men in the city in favor of full suffrage is 
increasing. S. A. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


FALL River.—At a meeting of the 
Woman’s Suffrage League held on Nov. 
4th, the following resolution was offered 
by Mrs. P. H. Trafton: 

Resolved, With deep and sincere sorrow 
we meet for the first time after the death of 
Mrs. Louisa G. Aldrich, and words fail to 
express our sense of the loss we, as well 
as the cause for which we stand, have 
personally sustained. She was a woman 
of sterling character and great courage 
to meet the important issues of life, and a 
loyal champion of woman suffrage. When 
presiding at our meetings for several years, 
she was our inspiration, and we saw her 
retire from the oftice of president with much 
regret. She has passed on to that higher life 
where all are on an equality, and our loss is 


Two weeks ago, how- | 


irreparable.. May the influence of her life 
remain with us tothe end, and a hope that 
the consummation of her desires be finally 
attained encourage us to greater and re- 
newed efforts for woman's enfranchise- 
ments. 

The resolution was adopted, and it was 
voted to send a copy to the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


BROOKLINE.—More than eighty mem- 
bers of the Woman Suffrage Association 
met at the home of Mrs. B F. Pitman in 
Longwood, Nov. 8. Mrs Barthold Schles- 
inger presided. An interesting talk was 


| given by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 





of New York, upon “The Principles of 
Free Government, and Woman's Share in 
1t.”° 





THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE. —**The Fatal Card,” by 
C. Haddon Chambers and Bb. 8. Stephen 
son, is the attraction next week. General 
Director Tony Cummings gives special 
pleasure to the patrons. ‘The Fatal 
Card” is written in a prologue and fou 
acts. George Forrester is introduced as 
and Gerald Austen, a young Englishman, 
The action is spirited; the 
situations and incidents are interesting. 
Some striking effects will be introduced in 
staging the play. The cast will be: 
George Forrester, J. H. Gilmour; Gerald 
Austen, Charles Mackay; Harry Burgess, 
Tony Cummings; Jim Dixon, William 
Humphrey; Terence O'Flynn, Lindsay 
Morison; A. K. Austen, Horace Lewis: 
Sulky Smith, William C. Masson; Joe 
Curtis, John B. Walker; Hiram Webster, 
J. L. Seeley; Cyrus Wackford, N. HU. 
Fowler; Duteh Winnigan, John J. Geary; 
Margaret Marrable, Lillian Lawrence; 
Mercedes, Adelaide Cushman; Cecile Aus- 
ten, Mary Sanders; Kate, Rose Morison; 
Miss Penelope Austen, Lizzie Morgan; 
Mary, Margaret Dunn; Susan, L uise 
Johnson. Following **The Fatal Card,” 
on Nov. 15, comes the farce comedy, 
“Charley’s Aunt,’ also by permission of 
Manager Charles Froliman. 





GREAT POPULARITY AND ENORMOUS SALE. 





Morse Brothers recently received orders 
for over ten carloads of RISING SUN and 
SuN Paste StTove Po.isi in one day 
This gives some idea of the enormous 
consumption and great demand for these 
justly celebrated articles of household 
use. 

Their new SUN Paste Stove Po.isu is 
larger in quantity and as much better in | 
quality than any other paste polish as 
their o'd reliable Rising SuN Srove Pou. 
isu in cakes is better than any other dry 
polish, and is already commanding a large 
sale. 

tii, 

Hoop’s PILLs are prompt, efficient, al- | 
ways reliable, easy to take, easy to | 
operate. 

















FURS 


demand the 





will be much in coming 


season. My arrangements are such that 
I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order garments are made under my 
personal supervision, of the best work- 
manship, and especially adapted to fine 
retail trade. Your inspection is earnestly 
invited. 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., - - BOSTON, MASS 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, ROOM 6. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, November 15, 
4 P. M. Professor Charles E. Fay will speak on 
| “Mountain Climbing” Club Tea at 6 30. 








| BOARD IN VERMONT. Hoard to be had in 
| pervate tamily; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 

hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
| Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. ‘Terms $5 per week. 
| Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 





Housekeeper. secretary, amanuensis, companion, 
or travelling chaperone. Position wanted by a 
woman of culture and experience, who was assistant 
orincipal of a large school before her marriage, and 

as since lived for fourteen years in kurope. 
Writes a good hand: speaks French and German. 
Address Mrs. Haven, ( opley st., Newton, Mass. 


FURS! 
FURS!! 
FURS!!! 


IF YOU WISH TO SEE 


The Largest Assortment 


AND MOST 


Exclusive Designs 


FINE FURS 
PRICES WHICH ARE RIGHT 


fe Visit fe 


The E, B, SEARS 60. 


404 Washington St. 
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For sale by all the Dry aud fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO.,, Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 


OUR 


“Knockabout” 


School and Play Suit 
FOR LADS. 





Sizes, 5 to 14 Years. 
$5.00. 


HIS suit is substantially 
trimmed with tough and 
durable linings, threads, etc., 
and the seams are double- 
stitched and stayed with tape, 
rendering them impossible to rip 
The trousers are fitted with 
our patent “Cavalry” or double 
knee, and extra pieces and but- 
tons accompany each suit. 
Our“Knockabout” suit is got- 
ten up to resist hard and unre- 
mitting usage, and parents will 
find ita most satisfactory invest- 
ment. 





TH E NAME ‘‘KNOCKABOUT”’ is origi- 

nal with us, being our own idea and 
copyright, and the cloth used in the manu- 
facture of the suits, which is made especially 
for us, is subjected to the most vigorous ex- 
amination and test for purity of fibre, 
strength of weave and careful blending of its 
non-soiling and non-fading colors, betore we 
allow a yard of it to be cut. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Shuma Cun, Boston 











15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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